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administrator is willing to listen to the research. All that has happened, there- 
fore, is that situation has improved and an infrastructure exists to mediate be- 
tween the research and the actual practitioner. Perhaps a lot more needs to be 
done in this direction but with patience the bleak prospects shall not remain all 
that bleak after all. 


January 1983 GENERAL EDITOR O 


Indianization of Education and Philosophy 
A Critique 


W.A. SIDDIQUI yi 
Lecturer, Regional College of Education, Ajmer 


I, THE sphere of education 
today our academicians are striving hard after 
clarifying, specifying and even justifying the 
concept of ‘Indianization’. If somebody, out 
of curiosity, asks : Is the concept of Indianiza- 
tion not very similar to the notion of what we 
already know as ‘aculturation’, ‘encultura- 
tion’, or ‘resuscitation’ ? The answer is norm- 
ally given in negation: “No, this is some- 
thing different from what we usually mean by 
these terms,” 

Then, what does exactly ‘Indianization’ 
mean ? There are as many conflicting and per- 
plexing answers and explanations to this ques- 
tion as there are specialists in the field, In the 
opinion of some modernists, “Indianization is 
nothing but a ‘fad’, or a ‘catchword’ that has, 
however, been imported in the educational 
spheres: from political circles. and represents a 
typical characteristic mode of expression.’ 
Others, who’ matter in some ‘socio-political 
area, would say that “it is more or less an 
eulogistic term used for emitting our intense 


nationalistic feelings.” Another group of spe- 
cialists, while taking cue from a line of eminent 
Indian thinkers and reformers such as Sti Auro- 
bindo, R.N. Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, J.L. 
Nehru, Dr. Radhakrishnan, Dr. Iqbal and many 
others, exert that ‘Indianization’ isnot any 
new term. This has been emphasized for long 
by our national leaders. And, in uttering such 
exhortative phrases, the purpose of our great 
leaders was mainly to inspire the entire nation 
to confide in and havera reverence for old 
traditions, habits, customs and culture of India. 

While analysing the concept of ‘Indiani- 
zation’, another problem is often raised that 
“Indianization’ (according to the propounders 
of this theory) is not to be equated’ with the 
term ‘nationalism’ or ‘nationalization’, al- 
though the nationalistic feeling or the spitit 
of patriotism tacitly works there. ‘Indianiza- 
tion’, according to its proponents, exphasizes 
what is characteristically Indian in its nature 
and form. Thus, from these assertions one 
may logically draw the following conclusions; 


1. That, Indianization is an activity of 
resuscitation which believes emphati- 
cally in reviving the old culture, 
customs and traditions of India. 

2. That, Indianization adheres to dis- 
criminating what is ‘really Indian’ in 
its purest form from what is ‘un- 
Indian’. 

3. That, Indianization as a process may 
be applied to any situation which 
needs to be Indianized. May be it is 
a political, social, psychological, or 
exclusively an educational one, 


Thus, in its literal meaning, the concept of 
‘Indianization’ along with its main objectives 
(stated above) culminates in the theory of 
‘revivalism’ or regression. Indianization, as 
opposed to the theory of liberalism and uni- 
versalization, believes in the philosophy of 
conservatism. And, thus, with this meaning 
and clarification in mind, the term Indianiza- 
tion may further be'studied in the speeches 
and writings of our great national, political 
and social leaders. Although they made a 
vigorous use of this term, at the same time 
they differed in its interpretations on the basis 
of their differing philosophical views. 
Certainly, when Gandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru 
or Dr, Radhakrishnan spoke about. ‘Indiani- 
zation” they never meant the same Indianiza- 
tion what commonly we have been hearing 
from the modern revivalists of our time, (The 
author is often scared when he beholds that a 
great number of academicians are making use 
of this term without any prior serious thought.) 
On this very thesis, the author, therefore, 
asserts, that Indianization now ought to be 
considered mainly from two philosophical 
viewpoints : (i) Indianization—the Gandhian- 
way, and (i/) Indianization—from the reviva- 
lists’ point of view. 

I would, now, due to my own logical 
reasons, prefer to base my further discussion 
in this paper in the light of the Gandhian way 
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of Indianization; for I understand that what- 
ever our country needs in the name of Indiani- 
zation today, that is a liberal and progressive 
Indian outlook emanated in our glorified past 
(as we see in a country like Japan), The idea 
is further elaborated in the words of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan : 


For a nation to grow the people must have 
a knowledge of having worked together in 
the past and the will to work together in 
the future...... National feeling is sustained 
by the love of the land in which we live, 
the historical traditions we inherit and the 
hope for a common future. We remember 
the past, are alive to the present and work 
for the future.! 


Thus, the impact of the Gandhian way of 
Indianization may be seen later in the prolific 
writings, in the thought and actions of our 
intellectuals and academicians who embraced 
the Gandhian outlook and carried his great 
mission in the length and | brerdth of this vast 
country. To name afew; Dr, Zakir Husain, 
K.G. Saiyidain, Humayun Kabir,’ Shriman 
Narain, and many others have, time and again, 
impressed the Gandhian philosophy upon 
every aspect of our Indian life.. Prof, K,G. 
Saiyidain, while considering the, programme 
of national reconstruction and. tacitly discuss- 
ing the problem of Indianization, elucidiates® ; 


This is, in fact, the inspiration of our entire 
programme of national reconstruction,..In 
dealing with this problem we have to 
reckon with the pull of opposing forces of 
revivalism and modernism, which operate 
in every sphere of our life. In this battle 
we have to adopt a critical, rather than a 


1S. Radhakrishnan, The Present Crisis in Faith, 
110, Hind Pocket Books, Delhi. 

2K.G. Saiyidain, Education, Culture and- the 
Social Order, Chap. 5, Asia Publishing House, 
1958 
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doctrinaire approach to both, with greater 
emphasis on the capacity to meet the new 
challenges. There "are some’ valuable 
elements of our cultural heritage which we 
must guard-and cherish with Solicitude but 
we should also have the resolute courage 
to discard whatever is reactionary or obs- 
curantist and stands in the way of our 
going forward. 


In the opinion of the author, thus, and the 
views upheld by our distinguished thinkers, 
such expressions as ‘Indianization’, “Hindus- 
tanization’, ‘Nationalization’ or ‘Moderniza- 
tion’ should be used and employed in a 
guarded manner. Particularly, in education, 
which is characteristically an abstract process 
of human development, a universal concept 
of knowledge expressions like ‘Indianization' 
or, so to say, ‘Hindustanization’, seem neither 
desirable nor logical. What we actually 
mean, when we intend to speak such terms, 
is to impress upon ‚our countrymen 
that we no longer want to work under the 
situations which are altogether of different 
origin, not belonging to this land, and whose 
roots are lying somewhere in alien countries. 
Certainly, such a view is amendable. We 
must be proud of what our, country has 
cherished in the past and ‘work together for 
the future’, But never in a way that.all be- 
comes. a mockery. Let usnow take,up the 
specific problem of Indianization of teacher 
education. 


Indianization and New Teacher 
Education Curriculum _ 


While the process of Indianization is at 
all levels of education being pondered upon, 
the teacher education in our country can no 
more be an exception, or remain in ‘solation’. 
It is, after all, the teachers who are our nation- 
builders and without: their shouldering’ res- 


ponsibility ‘with the rest of nation, neither 
can education be Indianized nor the educands, 
So, with this educational commitment to the 
nation, our top educationists, academicians, 
and. experts in the field of teacher education 
engaged themselves in discussing this issue at 
large. Experts in the field came forward with 
a‘plethora of literature on chiselling the grand 
educational’ model and make it truly Indian. 
Thus, the courses and curricula of teacher 
education’ were reviewed and ‘revised. The 
contents/of the courses have either been alto- 
gether changed or “Indianized’, 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that, presently, a great deal of reformative 
work in the sphere’ of teacher education has 
been’ proposed by the National Council for 
Teacher Education. The NCTE in its preamble 
of the report on Teacher Education Curri- 
culum observes*: “The existing system appears 
tobe static and rigid to cope’ up with the new 
national goals. It provides the student-teacher 
very little awareness of the role education can 
play in transforming the present Indian 
society into a truly democratic, socialist and 
secular society that we wish to build up in this 
country”. In such a manner the Council’ ex- 
presses its allegiance to the national goals in 
general and the corresponding ‘new goals’ for 
teacher education in particular. But, no where, 
jm its framework, the NCTE has used ‘or high- 
lighted the phrase, ‘Indianization’, as it is 
now, time and again, being used and empha- 
sized by several educationists. (Recently, 
some authors have come up with such inter- 
pretations in the leading Indian educational 
journals.) 

Undoubtedly, the role of the NCTE is 
commendable in so far as it has brought 
considerable changes in reconstituting the 
curriculum for a new programme of 


i ae, 


“Teacher Education Curriculum: A Framework, 
"Para 1-2, NCERT, 1978 
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teacher education in the country. This 
may be further stressed that while making 
such proposals in its framework, the major 
and most important objective before the 
NCTE was to produce a unique model of 
teacher education at the national level—a 
model which may partly look ‘task-oriented’, 
and. partly scholastic but mainly to suit “the 
changed political and socio-economic situ- 
ation in the country.” 

But, the sad aspect of this whole exercise 
was that while revising and reconstituting the 
‘philosophical and sociological foundation’ 
segment (A popular foundation . course of 
education offered at B. Ed. and M.Ed. in our 
teacher training, colleges); the specialists of 
this particular working ‚group of the NCTE, 
failed to produce, a better model. Whether 
did,the widespread spectre of ‘Indianization’ 
or ‘modernization’ not allow them to think 
seriously over this valuable content, or just 
for fear of schism they threw out the philoso- 
phical segment, and, thus, renamed it as 
‘Teacher and education, in the, emerging 
Indian society’. 

In the light the aboye observations, the 
author now wishes to offer his comments 
eategoricaliy, viz. (i) the course (philosophi- 
cal and sociological) which has now been re- 
named and short-formed as TEıs, and (ii) the 
views expressed by some: educationists.. ap- 
praising and interpreting this particular new 
course with an emphasis on ‘Indianization’. 
This is as follows : 
iole The very title of the course ‘teacher 
and education in the emerging Indian 
society’, does itself not represent a 
complete and comprehensive picture 
of the whole content. The title at 


matter. Some of us, out of their 
creative humour, may prefer to spell 
and pronounce it as ‘TEASE’. 

2. Coming to the contents specific of this 
course, one does not take much time to 
discern that either there is too much re- 
petition of the same topics or the short 
topics distributed, under ‘modules’ and 
‘practicum’ almost carry the similar 
problems related to ‘society’ or ‘com- 
munity’. In the name of philosophy 
probably the course. makers haye 
made a very indiscreet use of such 
terms, as ‘concept of good life’, 
‘values and aspirations’, ‘democratic 
social order’, ‘Indianization’, ‘na- 
tional development’, ‘equality of edu- 
cational opportunities’, ‘better life’, 
and so on, 


Obviously, one can say at a glance that this 
newly designed course is for anything but not 
for philosophy, nor even leading to a course 
of foundation of education. This author has 
certainly not been unmindful of this fact 
that such a course should not be conducive to 
the emerging Indian situation, or that it 
should be unnecessarily loaded with unin- 
teresting and irrelevant theoretical and philo- 
sophical postulates, nor does he oppose the 
idea of ‘Indianization’, ‘modernization’ or 
‘functionalism’ in education. What is, in 
fact, urgently felt here philosophy being the 
most wanted segment of a teacher education 
programme has not been given due cognizance 
in the new curriculum for teachers. 

When the author makes a critical evalu- 
tion of this newly proposed content it is found 
that experts of this particular working group 
have probably done away with the course of 
philosophy in education just because of their 
craze for Indianization. Here the acclaiming 
words of Seshadri are interesting to note: 


By denying a separate status for philo- 
sophy of education as a discipline the 
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NeTE has done great service to putting an 
end to the-miscellaneous exhortatory talk 
about education that is currently being 
paddled as philosophy of education and 
thereby opening avenues for fresh thinking 
on the Indianization of education courses.* 


Thus a very few pertinent questions come 
up: Why did we not think of bringing any 
improvement in the existing segment of philo- 
sophy of education course which has long 
been in practice in our teacher training col- 
leges ?; Why did we overlook the fact that 
units of study containing philosophical topics 
inthis course were dealt by thoseimmature 
teacher-educators who could not even spell 
the word ‘philosophy’ correctly, Last but not 
the least, why did we not realize that the 
study of a philosophic discipline at the level 
of: Bachelor and Master of Education was an 
added experience to our prospective teachers 
to think critically and encounter numerous 
educational problems reflectively. 

Probably the experts of the working group 
might be having. well-worded answers in 
defense of their arguments, But a unanimous 
thinking of a large number of insightful 
teacher-educators in the country is this that 
the new course content replaced by the prac- 
tising foundation course of philosophy of 
education conveys nothing but to gathering 
faets and information about present day 
Indian society or community. If, however, 
the objective in the proposed course was to 
give high weightage to the prevailing Indian 
socio-economic conditions, then, according to 
some educators, this could have been done 
otherwise, by giving at least 50 per cent 
weightage to philosophic content as we have 
been having in the present syllabus. But the 
author of the article ‘Indianization of philo- 
sophy of education’, who is after justifying and 
trying to impress upon his readers that the 


‘C Seshadri; Ihdianization of Philosophy of Edu- 
gation, Journal of Indian Education,VH, 1. May 1981 


NETE's new course in reference is an ‘Indianiz- 
ed course of philosophy’, or say, that this has 
potentiality to be Indianized tn such a manner, 
creates a lot of confusion and chaos inthe 
minds of those who know clearly what these 
concepts, ‘Indianization’, ‘education’ and 
‘philosophy’ mean and are all about. 


Can Philosophy of Education be Indianized ?. 


In the light. of this overall view about. 
Indianization, its meaning and philosophy, the 
NTCE’s proposed curriculum for teacher edu- 
cation and its newly designed courses: known 
as TEIS, we will now pointedly discuss how far 
were justified. in saying that concepts like ‘phi- 
losophy’ and ‘education’ can be Indianized or, 
for that matter, ‘philosophy of education’ can 
be so Indianized. As, recently, some such) 
disparaging \efforts have been made to popu- 
larize the idea of ‘Indianization of philosophy 
of education’. In this connection Seshadri 
pleads the case of Indianization of philosophy 
of education in the following manner : 


Indianization of this subject (philosophy 
of education) is to be conceived on the 
lines of what the National Council for, 
Teacher Education (NCTE) has said on 
this subject in connection with psychology. 
On this view Indianization of philosophy 
of education should mean not a refusal to 
take the due note of the critical and analy- 
tical method of modern philosophy which, 
has hada world-wide influence on issues - 
which:arise in the distinctly Indian social 
and cultural context in just the same way, 
as Indianization of science.5 na 


Seshadri, thus, instead of making his objec- 
tives clear as what specifically he means by 
‘Indianization’ and how philosophy of educa- 
tion can be Indianized, makes several contra- 
dictory assertions in the above statement and _ 


Sibid. 
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amalgamates the whole issue. His first view 
that Indianization of philosophy of education 
is to be, “conceived on’ the-lines of what the 
NCTE has suggested in regard toa course of 
educational psychology” admonishes in other 
words, that whatever the nctE has done in 
Indianizing the new course of psychology will 
also be justified in a course of philosophy, 
irrespective of this fact that: both'these. dis- 
ciplines differ much in so far as their educa- 
tional objectives are concerned. Moreover, 
this type of admonition is nothing more than 
a forecast, since both these new courses are 
yet to be ‘tried out’ in our teacher training 
colleges. 

Further, Seshadri has suggested in “his 
article referred to above that in Indianizing 
the philosophy of education, we must not 
forget to take refuge in the “critical and ana- 
lytical method) of modern philosophy which 
has a world-wide influence”, and so on. This, 
to my mind, is another way of de-Indianizing 
things what in the name of Indianization ‘we 
wish to do. If we are looking toward Western 
countries for their method, their approach in 
déaling with our ‘philosophy of education’ 
then how we can be certain in not teaching 
our students their ideas, iheir philosophy. Pro- 
bably, Seshadri is oblivious of the great 
labours made by our ancient and modern 
philosophers in the field of analysis-synthesis 
or logic. Thus, Seshadri, who is pleading with 
the “analytical method of modern philosophy” 
because it “has a worldwide influence,” or it 
may be helpful in Indianizing ‘our course of 
philosophy, has made an ill-advised statement 
which is rather uncalled for in’ our present 
context. 

Conversely, we should stress, now, that 
whatever devices and methods we have dis- 
covered or can discover from our own cherish- 
ed past, we must revive and apply them wisely 
to meet the challenges of the present. I never 
mean here that for sake of Indianization we 
should reject whatever seems alien or foreign 


to this country. We should rather welcome 
the new vistas of human knowledge and wis- 
dom, and discoveries made in other parts of 
the world. But, at the same time, we should 
safeguard ourselves not to be too dependent 
upon that this country does not belong to, or 
forgetting what already in abundance is here. 
Let us, now, before considering the case of 
‘philosophy of education’ properly, make a 
brief assessment of the words education and 
Philosophy in their barest possible forms. 

Education, as said earlier, being necessari- 
ly a universal concept, a process of human 
development, a central concept of know- 
ledge, neither it is Indian nor American. It 
is only a system that discriminates between 
Indian and American, Japanese and Chinese 
education. Thus, on this logical ground it 
would be absurd on our part if we ignore 
completely the very characteristics of this 
universal process of education and go on 
fighting for a thing which in reality does 
not exist. What, in fact, may be Indiani- 
zed or pass through the process of Indianiza- 
tion that is the educational system of this 
country and not education in itself. 

Similarly, philosophy like science, as most 
of my colleagues would agree, is an activity of 
finding truth in the cosmos. It is a universal 
search for reality. Thus, in its barest possible 
form, a philosophic or a scientific phenomenon 
can never be distinguished as Indian or 
Western. It is, in fact, a philosophical and 
scientific system which may be either ‘Indian’ 
or ‘Western’ or be labelled as ‘Vedic’ or 
‘Gandhian’. To quote the words of a great 
Indian patriot, Lala Lajpat Rai: “Truth is 
neither local nor national nor even interna- 
tional. It is simply truth”s, Farther, while 
cautioning his countrymen against the grow- 
ing orthodox tendency and narrow outlook, 


‘Lala Lajpat Rai, What Do We Mean by Natio- 
a Education? Publications Division; GOI, 
6 u i \ i 
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he.asks ; “Are we going to reject the science 
and philosophy, of the Western scientists and 
philosophers, because the discoverers of these 
sciences and writers of the book om philosophy 
happened to be non-Indian”?, Thus, with 
this clarification in mind about the broad 
concepts of ‘education’. and ‘philosophy’, we 
should further investigate whether ‘philo- 
sophy of education’ can be Indianized. 

‘Philosophy of education’, so long as this 
phrase happens to be a combination of two 
broad independent concepts like ‘philosophy’ 
and ‘education’, cannot be Indianized. Philo- 
sophy of education, as some authors have 
mistakenly understood it, is never .a commo- 
dity which can be exchanged, transformed or 
converted as and ‚when one wishes to do so. 
Philosophy of education like its attributing 
factors is universal in its characteristics. and 
adheres to an analytical treatment of the pro- 
blems and processes of education. Thus in 
their etymological meanings, as these words 
stand for, neither ‘education’ nor ‘philosophy’, 
nor even ‘philosophy of education’ can be 
Indianized. 

I am not against the idea of Indianization, 


nor. do I wish to see that a course of philo-,, 


sophy of education ought not. to reflect the 
rich aspects of our Indian culture.and thought. 
I would rather love to have all this and more 
in philosophy, in education. But certainly, 
not ina manner as itis haphazardly being 
done today. Further, I am also aware that 
this impassionate analytical exposition 
and the bare facts put here may be highly 
disappointing, particularly, to those who are 
after ‘Indianization of philosophy of educa- 
tion’, But the facts remain facts, they can- 
not be hidden or masked just because of one’s 
own liking for a certain thing and disliking for 
the other. Thus with this view of the ‘philo- 
sophy of education’ in mind, let us ratiocinate 
for a rationale whereby the Indianization of a 
course of philosophy of education could be 
suitably possible. 


Indianization of Philosophy of i 
Education Course 


Without any over-simplification iof the 
facts, we can further stress that whatever has, 
so far been thought of by our educationists in | 
terms of ‘Indianization of philosophy ‘of edu- 
cation’ this must. now be directed toward 
Indianization. of a course of philosophy of 
education As discussed earlier, neither ‘edu- 
cation’, nor ‘philosophy’ nor/‘philosophy of 
education’ can be Indianized. It is only an 
approach, a, system, a method, or a course + 
which can pass through any present mould. 
Thus, to Indianize a course of philosophy of 
education would,.-in..other words, mean to 
Indianize our own contents as we,,wish to put 
it. in a syllabus....Secondly, the method or 
approach with which we shall be able to im- 
part the knowledge of the content to our 
learners in a manner that we deem fit. In this 
connection probably, the author’ of an article 
‘Philosophy of, education: An Indian. ap- 
proach’, seems to be much closer to sense the 
under-discussion problem in its right perspec- 
tive. Although, the: view expressed. in- the 
above article has been vehemently criticized by 
Seshadri in his article ‘Indianization of philo- 
sophy of education’ in the following words : 
“ Indianization ,of _ philosophy, of education 
does not mean a working out of the aims, 
curriculum and methodology of education 
based on classical, metaphysical, epistemolo- 
gical and axiological concepts and theories as 
has been suggested in a recent article on the 
subject.” However, Seth, while agreeing 
with the former author’s point of view, would 
say that Indianization of philosophy of educa- 
tion necessarily means all that what she ina 
modest way has stressed in her article. 

As a matter of fact, efforts of this and ~ 
other similar nature have been carried out by 


"Kirti Devi Seth, Philosophy of education: An 


Indian approach, Indian Educational Review, 13, 
1, Jan. 1978 
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experienced educators in the past, to have a 
balanced content containing philosophical 
and sociological units in the foundation course 
of education (such a course is at present in 
practice in our teacher training colleges). But, 
however, results of this whole valuable exer- 
cise could not attain a country-wide apprecia- 
tion. Not because the course was ill-contend- 
ed, ill-conceived and imbalanced, or our 
course makers were oblivious of the quantum 
and quality, but because the course came into 
the hands of those who neither did appreciate 
the content, nor could they employ any desir- 
able and insightful technique or approach by 
which this valuable exercise may prove to be 
a lively and successful venture. 

In contrast to this view, thus, to allege 
(some authors in their recent articles have 
unsuccessfully tried to probe) that our present 
course of philosophy failed to be ‘functional’, 
‘progressive’ and conducive to the ‘present- 
day socio-economic conditions of our country’, 
or, as Scshadri remarks, because of “adding 
ona new ‘ism’ or school while leaving the 
course itself intact and unchanged”, andso 
on. Such allegations are baseless, and in fact, 
reflect the incomplacent and adverse attitude 
of these authors toward this subject in view. 
Conclusion 

© While summing up, it would suffice to say 
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that unless the problems and issues concern- 
ing education are taken in their right’ perspec- 
tives, nothing fruitful can come. In case of 
‘Indianization of philosophy of education’, 
the author has presented a detailed discussion 
to prove that neither would it be desirable nor 
possible in a way as this has been visualized 
by some of our sensitive authors. ‘Indianiza- 
tion of philosophy of education’ is only then 
possible when significant portions of Indian 
Philosophy are given their due place ina course 
of philosophy of education. And, the teacher- 
educators who would teach this subject are 
sufficiently oriented toward adopting suitable 
approach or approaches to impart the wisdom 
and knowledge of this subject. With these 
words the author feels obliged but apologetic, 
too, to his friends whose views, due to utmost 
academic urgency, have been included in this 
article for criticism or appreciation. 

Finally, what, in fact, now in the name of 
Indianization is largely needed that is a faith 
in our country’s glorified past, and with this 
faith we go ahead in exploring new vistas of 
human knowledge and wisdom which, indeed, 
are more important today than even our 
material and scientific advancements. And, 
thus, we proudly can say: This is our India, 


this is our wisdom, and this is our educational 
system, Oo 


Gandhian Thoughts on Basic Education 


Relevance and Development 


M.L, Kaur 


"Pe purely literary education 
with English as medium of instruction intro- 
duced by the colonial government in India 
was designed to provide clerks for the govern- 
ment, prepare people for white-collar jobs 
rather than to stimulate skills and increase 
the productivity of native people. Gandhiji 
rightly foresaw that such a system of educa- 
tion not only isolated the educated from the 
masses and created class distinction but what 
was ‘worse, it made education ‘a powerful 
vehicle for exploitation of uneducated villa- 
gers. In those days, the ancient village 
organization—its political; economic and 
social system—was being destroyed by the 
Britishers. Goods manufactured abroad were 
being dumped in the villages. The life of the 
villagers was utterly disorganized. Having 
lost their occupations they felt helpless while 
sinking steadily into poverty, unemployment 
and despair. The educated were interested 
only in’ their’ self-advancement and did not 
bother about the poor. Further, English 
education did the least to remove social evils 


like untouchability, casteism, communalism, 
hypocrisy, tyranny, etc. which were increasing 
day by day. In Gandhiji’s (1950) words : 


The present system of primary education 
was devised by the foreign government 
without any thought of the economic — 
advancement of the country, It only brings 
into painful relief the pathetic superstition 
that we cannot carry on the affairs of India, 
except through men with English degrees 
or possessing a knowledge of English. 


In a sense the “education given ‘by the 
foreign government was necessarily life dest- 
roying” (Gandhiji 1950). 

Gandhiji strongly believed that the only 
way of saving the nation was to relate educa- 
tion to village needs to revive the economic 
life of villagers, He thought that the educa- 
tion should be based on rural needs. ‘The 
child should be trained to become a producer. 
The education should be self-supporting where 
intellect and heart are trained’as much as the 
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hands. Instead of education being academic 
and in foreign tongue, it should be imparted 
in mother tongue, improving the productivity 
of the student through development of handi- 
crafts and relating education to real day-to-day 
life needs of rural folk. It is through these 
ideas that Gandhiji hoped. to revive the 
economic and cultural life of the nation and 
develop a new system of education. There 
was one more important factor which led 
Gandhiji to advocate education through 
medium of handicrafts. In a labour surplus 
country he was against large-scale factory 
manufacturing and wanted to base economic 
life on small-scale village production. He 
developed the philosophy of basic education 
or new education, Nai Talim, which would be 
imparted to all. 

By education Gandhiji meant “an all round 
drawing out of the best in child and man, 
body, mind and spirit? (Sinclair 1975-76). 
He believed that literacy, is not the end of 
education nor even the beginning of educa- 
tion. It is only one of the means whereby 
men and women can be educated. In this 
educational ‘philosophy, labour formed an 

‘integral part of daily life öf the child and 
adult alike. The ‘entire ideology of’ basic 
education is rooted in the quest for physical 

‘labour, non-violence and love for freedom for 
the lowest and the lost. “Gandhiji said : 


I hold that true education of. the- intellect 
can only come through a proper exercise 
and training of the body organs like hands, 
feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. Invother words 
an intelligent use’ of the bodily organs in 
a child provides the best and the quickest 
way of developing his intellect, mind and 
body together (Sinclair 1975-76). 


‚The concept of basic ‘education was not by 
‘any means borrowed from western educational 
thinkers, it was rather found on ancient values 
of work, ‚truth, ahimsa (non-violence). and 
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applied to individual and social needs. 
Gandhiji offered it as his last and the best con- 
tribution for the creation of a new social 
order of hisconception. The philosophy of 
basic education was advocated by Gandhiji 
after testing it for full thirty years and put- 
ting it to aciual practice in small groups. 

The Nai Talim in the opinion of Gandhiji 
should lead to the following results : 


Our sense of frustration would give place 
to hope; our penury and starvation to a 
sufficiency of means to maintain ourselves; 
unemployment to industry and work; dis- 
cord to concord. It should enable our sons 
and daughters to learn toread and write 
and know along with it a craft through they 
will acquire knowledge (Gandhi 1950). 


The philosophy of basic education was thus 
grown out of the atmosphere pervading the 
country in its villages. It was designed in 
Tesponse to the needs and aspiration of the 
inhabitants in India’s villages. . The. imme- 
diate aims of basic education included the 
following : 


—to restore ‚and; enhance the quality of 
life in the villages of India 

—to provide the rural people with low- 
cost. ‚technologies, which would make 
them economically.: self-sufficient and 
ensure even the poorest familly a meal 

to. improve health through dietary 
reform, sanitation, etc, 

—to-eradicate the evils of untouchability, 
casteism, communalism: and to restore 
purity of spirit to religion and) religious 
festivals, 


Gandhiji believed that) orthodox education 
both alienated young people from the life and 
work of their local community, and tended 
also to, render them :physically unfit. And 
again literacy, i.e. learning of | books, acquisi- 
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tion) /of| intellectual, knowledge. and useful 
manual. work in various crafts.are not different 
though they may-seem so. 

Basic education is meant. to,generate in the 
country -a might: atmosphere. for, productive 
work. » It isımeant to transform children into 
model villagers... It develops,,both the ‚body 
and the mind of the child. It is self-suppor- 
ting, as the child Jearns a craft to a sufficient 
degree of skill that he can support himself by 
his earnings. All basic school. pupils.. would 
like_to do some agriculture as main or subsi- 
diary, and would. thereby. ‚learn , improved 
agticultural techniques. They should, thus, 
obtain their general education through a craft- 
centred curriculum. To. quote. Gandhiji 
(1950) : 


The new scheme is claimed to be based on 
sound economics, for all education will be 
through the medium of a craft. It is not 
education plus training in a craft, but it is 
all education by means of a craft. 


Progress of Basic Education (1938-1976) 


Gandhiji conceived education as.an instru- 
ment of social reconstruction in totality— 
politically, economically, morally and spiri- 
tually, The programme of basic education was 
launched for! the) first time in «1937-38. 
Gaindhi’s twin concerns were to bring. elemen- 
tary education to all the villages-and to avoid 


. unfortunate situation where: educated youths 


come to despise manual work and were some- 
times pysically ill-prepared for it. The: basic 
education was essentially a child-centred 
education evolving the principles of learning 
by doing and earning while learning. It rela- 
ted education with the life of the child and 
thé community and stressed the importance of 


+ inculeating moral values of truth and Ahimsa. 


The scheme of basic education as outlined 
by Gandhi was discussed at length by the 
eminent educationists at the Wardha confer- 


ence on 22:and 23 October 1973. Appreciating 
the far-reaching potentials and impact: of the 
scheme, the conference entrusted the task of 
preparing curriculum and developing a 
National Basic Education Scheme to a com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Zakir Hussain.» The 
committee prepared a report on National 
Basic Education which ‚was ‚accepted by the 
Congress in March 1938.. The first institution 
of basic education, the Vidya Mandir Training 
Schoo], was opened in nearby Wardha in April 
1938. Unfortunately in 1940, the Congress 
ministries resigned and in the following years 
on account of mass arrest of basic education 
workers, a number of basic institutions were 
closed down. With the return of Congress 
ministries in 1946, ‚the, basic education prog- 
ramme was again taken up with vigour., But 
again with the death of Mahatma Gandhi the 
implementation. of basic education scheme 
received a severe blow. The values and aspi- 
ration of pre-independence period were sud- 
denly forsaken. After .independence, there 
was a sharp change in the perception of people 
and the socio-economic and political realities 
strongly favoured the maintenance of status 
quo. Gandhian educational thought received a 
mere lip-sympathy from the statesmen, educa- 
tionists and planners. Even some staunch 
supporters of Gandhi felt that ‘‘basic:educa- 
tion was the education which was good: for 
the children of the other people.” — It is, 
therefore, no wonder that the emphasis on 
basic education kept on waning in successive 
five year plans, 


It may be noted that initially in the’ First 
Five Year Plan, the Planning Commission 
placed a strong emphasis on the basic educa- 
tion. It recommended establishment of eight- 
year full-fledged basic schools with the neces- 
sary provision for adequate land, initial equip- 
ment and other capital expenditure. It also 
stressed that opening of ordinary primary 
schools should be kept to a minimum. How- 
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ever, the progress by the end of the First Five 
Year Plan was very slow. The number of basic 
schools increased from mere 1,751 in 1951-52 
to'10,000 by 1955-56. By the end of the 
Second Plan this number increased to 
38,400. In the Third Plan a two-fold policy 
of orienting all schools towards the basic 
model and: slowly converting more schools 
toa full basic model was adopted. The 
plan provided for the conversion of 
about 58,000 ordinary schools {to basic 
schools. No. progress figures in this respect 
ıare available. In the subsequent annual plans, 
Fourth and Fifth Plans, there is no mention of 
basic'education programme. What happened 
to the rate of basic education -is, thus, any- 
body’s guess. In the Fourth and Fifth Plans, 
the emphasis on free and universal primary 
education, elimination of wastage dnd work- 
orientation of the curriculum has been laid 
down. N 


Implementation Problems 


There are no. two opinions amongst the 
educationists about,the soundness, efficacy,and 
suitability of basic education programme in 
developing countries, In fact, the educationists 
like Dewey considers the system of basic 
education developed by Gandhiji as one step 
ahead of all the educational systems of all 
times. Yet the system met a death-blow in the 
very land of its origin. Some of the main 
factors responsible for this may be enumera- 
ted as under. 

(i) In the post-independence period the 
necessary: political support required for im- 
plementing the programme was completely 
lacking. One may identify two groups of 
politicians who though shared strong support 
for the basic education. programme, yet 
allowed it to meet its natural death. The first 
group of politicians consisted of those who 
were somehow interested in the basic educa- 

tion programme, developed a guilty conscience 


towards the whole spirit:of Gandhiji because 
of their own acts of omission and commission. 
The second group of politicians included 
hypocrites who ‘propagated the ideas of 
Gandhiji without any understanding, In public 
they posed themselves as the ardent followers 
of Gandhiji just with the purpose of making 
a political capital for themselves.1 

(ii) It appears that at no stage serious 
thinking was given by educational planners 


“and administrators to implement the basic 


education scheme in its totality. The approach 
followed by them has been fragmentary and 
half-hearted without proper follow-up, re- 
sulting in the self-defeating of the purpose 
and the failure of the entire scheme. 

(iii) The stress on heavy industry and 
science based on, western-oriented_ modern 
techniques in the sphere of agriculture and 
industrial sector in the Five Year Plans dis- 
couraged the promotion of local technology 
and indigenous skills which were key com- 
ponents in the basic school education which 
aimed’ at increasing local skills and producti- 
vity. Gandhiji’s model of education was 
based on the principles of village autonomy 
and self-sufficiency whereas our planners 
followed a different strategy of growth which 
heightened the differences between urban and 
rural areas and instead of digging out these 
disparities it created a strong bias in favour 
of urban living. 

(iv) The basic schools, wherever developed, 
were limited to primary stage only, Some 
states: merely changed the names of primary 
schools as ‚basic primary schools without 
changing the course contents, method of 
teaching, ete: The new institutions were sel- 
dom provided with requisite equipment, raw 
materials and trained teachers... Even in 
Gujarat "where Gandhi’s values and basic 
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education was rooted more firmly than any- 
where else, the basic schools suffered from a, 
number of deficiencies. One of the surveys 
conducted by the NCERT in late sixties obser- 
ved that in Maharashtra most of the institu- 
tions were not well-equipped. with regard to 
staff, accommodation, raw materials and other 
equipment. Only 50 per cent of the institutions 
were reported to. have trained, qualified staff, 
23 per cent had,sufficient raw material, 26.6 
per cent had adequate accommodation and 
32.3 per cent of these had adequate equipment 
(Sinclair 1975-76). 

(v) Gandhiji’s concept of basic education 
was a kind of life-long education as he aptly 
said that the Nai.Talim would extend ‘from 
the moment of the conception to the hour of 
death.” In his scheme of Nai Talim, pre-basic, 
post-basic and adult education formed an 
integral part of the educational process... He 
never meant to confine basic education. to 
primary education only, It was unfortunate 
that the educational planners and administra- 
tors interpreted the basic education as a kind 
of primary. education only. It was, therefore, 
natural that the parents who. were interested 
in giving their children higher education, 
developed a strong apathy towards basic 
education. The basic schools were considered 
inferior to ordinary primary schools and the 
students from these schools received a second- 
class status. The basic education became 
prematured terminal one and those who opted 
for these schools found it difficult to seek ad- 
mission to higher education, They also faced 
difficulties in securing jobs in modern sector. 

(vi) The sudden death of Gandhiji in 1948 
also contributed to the neglect of much-needed 
action of support to basic education by the 
educationists, politicians and the public. 
Gandhiji would have resolved the growing 
second-class status accorded to basic educated 
students in respect of access to higher studies 
and employment. He would have turned the 
tables and seen that the students of basic 


schools, received priority in the matter of 
access to higher education as well as to em- 
ployment as compared to students of ordinary 
schools. In fact, this called. for a radical 
change in attitudes and institutions and struc- 
ture relating to education making, higher 
education institutions the context of courses, 
etc. functional rather than certificating insti- 
tutions, It also called for a total change in 
the attitudes and preferences of employers as 
they need not go by pure academic. qualifica- 
tions and certificates of the candidates but, by 
their relevant training necessary for specific 
jobs. 

(vii), Until. 1976, education, particularly 
the elementary education, was a state subject. 
The states followed different, approaches to- 
wards educational development which was 
more influenced by the demands of privileged 
sections of population rather than the masses. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that educational 
system in the post-independence era continued 
to further the interest of privileged classes 
and it did not cater tothe requirements of 
weaker sections, Gandhiji’s. philosophy of 
basic: education »was for masses in, which, 
people from all walks of life should have 
access to minimum learning needs ensuring 
healthy development of mind, body and the 
soul together. 


Conclusions 


It has been unfortunate that the National 
Scheme of Basic Education was never given a 
fair trial in the country. In the early years of 
independence, it was implemented in a half- 
hearted manner, The basic schools mostly 
existed in names only and the curriculum 
methods of teaching followed in these schools 
were devoid of the basic philosophy, content 
and spirit of Gandhi’s views on education. 
There are no two opinions about the fact that 
the system of basic education as conceived by 
Mahatma Gandhi and later on developed by 
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the national educationists was sound and the 
only way for socjal' and economic upliftment 
and emancipation of rural masses and socially 
and economically deprived classes. The whole 
teaching technology required for imparting 
basic education’ was inexpensive, indigenous 
and the teaching contents were essentially 
relevant and catered to the social needs. 

No doubt, the success of the programme 
calls for a total support from politicians, 
administrators, planners, educators and 
community-parents and peer groups, etc. 
Gandhiji’s philosophy of basic education was 
revolutionary one and it could have been 
implemented only by taking radical steps and 
following a total approach. There are insta- 
nces where the scheme achieved grand success 
when followed in totality. For instance at 
Jilia in Mehsana district, the Gandhi Asharm 
Trust started seven basic high schools and 35 
basic primary schools for a group of 28 
villages’ set up on a government waste-land. 
Adopting: a functional time-table, an integra- 
ted approach’ to education, the schools were 
free from the obnoxious problem of wastage, 
drop-outs and stagnation. The pass percentage 
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of the students in the school was as high as 
80 to 90 per cent which doubled the‘ percent- 
age of pass-outs for the state as a whole. The 
students helped in bringing out over one hun- 
dred acres of land under irrigation. One is 
impressed by the simple living and high think- ~ 
ing of the villages there. The entire Ashram 
represents a successful example of Gandhiji’s 
rural reconstruction programme through 
education which is worth trying. 
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M OST accepted areas of stu Hi ‘emphasize the dubious, or misty role 
in philosophy, viz. moral philosophy, politics la of, the philosopher in relation to 
philosophy, linguistic. | Philosophy, analytic., "society in general. It does very much 
philosophy, etc. have been ‚seem to hay. Ve SOME; "seem as. if the philosopher had not such 
bearing on educational philosophy. low deep. roots in the world as the average 
with some rather rare exceptions, Phi soph Bai man, „even if it, is no longer possible 
of education have generally neg! ected., a the... „for him“ to detach’ himself from the 
area of social philosophy in their York The, World in ‘the’ fashion of a pure contem- 
literature is strangely silent _ ‘On ocial “plative, “withdrawn to a hermit’s 
philosophy and professional associ tion i , "Solitude. 1 
not to include ‘social philosophy’ = le 
proceedings, Today, teachers, seem, bays 
no social philosophy upon whic tor 
piletice” “The hl Fe of, chen 
preparation programme has Peeni ipag address, i social affairs, . This i is not so, A philosopher 
ing the neéds of the individual c iid.’ “This 
seems to have swing “their attention “Bray ¿t society. and its_ affairs in order to be able to 
from social concerns. aR tt lei 

~ Even in the field of ‘phildsophy,. iid 
philosophy” seems “not to” have ‘caught ön of. the mainstream of life, putting it on the 
Mendel who ‘argues’ that the ‘philosopher ‘has 
historically been thought to be aloof from th 


affairs of Society: ‘He weites“ pa to miot wan 
88 2011211099] ©! —-2Gabriel Mendel,« Man ‘against society, Henty 
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Son HL RN though very much members 


; back seat. - „Ihe philosophy of social science 


= of society haye often, been regarded as having ` 
H nothing to contribute to the understanding of, , 


needs to be detached from the mainstream of _ 


t look at it objectively, . This seems to. ‘have put ; 
s him and | his ‘social’ philosophy on the exterior i 


18 
seems to have taken the front seat. Rudner? 
sets forth the notion that social philosophy is 
less worthwhile an endeavour than the philo- 
sophy of social science. Social philosophy, he 
maintains, focusses upon alternative views of 
desirable social systems or societies; whereas, 
philosophy)of social science does not.\ Social! 
philosophers are noted for their efforts to 
argue in favour of a particular social system. 
Rudner cites Plato’s Republic as the paradigm 


case of social philosophy at work. To this. 


book may be added ‚Hobber’s Lecialthen, 
Locke’s writings on governments, Rousseau’s 
Social Contract and the writings of Marx, 
Marxists, socialists and non-socialists 
(Rudner, pp. 2 and 3). 

Rudner goes on to stress that social 
philosophy has been “more overtly normative” 
than philosophy of social science. This is to 
say that while philosophers of social science 
deal with normative matters, they lack the 
strong strains of advocacy that marks social 
philosophers. In additien, the problems 
dealt with by the two philosophers are different. 
While social philosophy is concerned to deal 
with substantive issues (e.g. the worth of a 
particular social system), philosophy of social 
science looks to methods, (e.g. the logic of 
theory construction, testing theories, etc.). 
Weare led to believe that for these,reasons 
we ought to study philosophy of social 
science rather than social philosophy (Rudner 
pp. 3 to 5). 

Another factor that may have contributed’ 
to the relegation of social philosophy to the 
background may be the rise of positivism and 
linguistic philosophy. In these movements, 
the individual human and his language became 
focal, society was dealt with'as a function of 
human discourse. Thus, the emphasis upon 
reform, innovation or transformation of 
actual concrete social states of affairs was 


Richard Rudner, Philosophy. of ‚socialscience, 
Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJs, 1966. 
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nullified by inquiry into the investigation into 
the ‘talk about’ such matters. 
Social philosophy was not always so 
neglected. In an era when all academic 
philosophers seemed to be ignoring concepts 
of culture and society, John Dewey seems to 
‘have formulated (quitéa substantial philosophy 
of education. The core of this position is to 
be found in five writings most of which were 
written between World War I and II. 
Democracy and Education (1916), The Public 
and its’ Problems (1927), Individualism Old 
and New (1930), Liberalism and Social Action 
(1935), and Freedom and Culture (1939). 
Social philosophy is found scattered 
throughout Dewey’s writings, though no 
systematic efforts seems to have been made to 
collect it under the canopy of social 
philosophy. Dewey’s writings are temporally 
contextual and he speaks of, ‘democracy’ and 
‘individual freedom’ and \ ‘liberalism’ in 
differing connotations in ‘different. writings. 
No attempt seems to have been made by him 
to set forth a-final solution for society’s ills. 
His concern was for a development of appro- 
priate attitudes toward social life and toward 
inquiry, His contribution is in focussing 
upon.the raising of questions before solutions 
can be found. Dewey seems to have reacted 
to classifical and contemporary, political and 
social philosophers, rather than enacting. his 
own scenarios. He rejected the traditional 
monistic, absolutistic and idealistic social 
philosophies of Kent, Hegel, Locke and 
Hobbes. From these critical views, perhaps, 
his social philosophy ‚can be constructed. 
Dewey warned ofthe effects of, World War 
Il. He saw it breeding a..consciousness.of 
the fact that America wasılacking, “an integ- 
tated social sense and, policy for, our, country, 
as.a whole, irrespective of class,and sections’. 
His solution for.this aimlessness.was En TAA 
new form of nationalism,, .Here.he; attempted 
to reconstruct the idea of nationalism so as 
to stress: compatibility: with! the“ diverse 
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cultural’ strains “inl Ametica, Dewey "placed 
the ‘school ‘at’ the “forefront! of this’ socio- 


cultural’ unification: “It? was! the ‘task ofthe’? 


school ‘to teach’ youth "for this’newnational- 
ism. p 

Throughout Dewey's philosophy we ‘sée a 
response to''the actual’ conditions’ American 
democracy faced’ ‘in>‘theearlynineties. The 
problems’ that" he "adäressed“ (immigration, 
industtialization| |curbanization;\:economic 
depressions; etc.) “were characteristic’ ofthe 
times.’ “He*was ‘a’ true ‘social philosophers of 
edication': owing! tothe factothat sheousaw 


education‘ playing a centrabırolesin framing -l 


the'socialiproblems: and markably sof means 


ifortheir'solution. 


Social philosophy:ofredueation;afisuch: yan 
area can be marked would be a fruitful area 
of study. It could answer questions pertaining 
to some of the areas of the realm of values, 
the concept of human nature and the concept 
of the socio-cultural. Such an area of study 
would be concerned with the normative 
dimension (i.e. the recommended state of 
affairs) and would focus on education as it 
relates to the social and normative. What 
we would be after in social philosophy 
of education is some intellectual moves which 
would scrutinize educators to the role of 
values, conceptions of human nature, and 
socio-cultural as they might function in a 
social setting. Whereas traditional philosophy 
of education deals with such matters, it is 
from the standpoint of the generalized in- 
dividual and not society. 

Social philosophy of education ought to 
display the fundamental role values play in 
shaping social life. Schmmacher observed: 
All human activity is a striving after some- 
thing thought of as good’. The ‘goods’ of 
various societies have differed. 

Viewed from a sociological and historical 


3p.F. Schummacher, Small is beautiful, Harper 
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standpointitkis‘variation provides an’ expand- 


«ling “knowledgebase ‘that’ proves’ fascinating. 


‘Thus; one ‘of the firstigoals oof a: social 
philosophy of education’ would be'to describe 
‚alternative values’ “im a variety ‘of ‘social 
contexts. 

‘But, ‘mere description is not philosophy. 
Itistimportant to)analyse such; value positions 
comparatively. Such: an: analysis implies 
‘evaluation; © It would'entail evaluating values 
crosssculturally over time. . Educators would 
-needtoomake: judgements, based -on phi- 
‚lasophically; approved procedures, relative to 
(the! various ;values:found. operating in societies 
around 'the'world,| For instance, viewed. from 
sthe educational,perspective the;interest is, one 


dof interrogating the role ofjenculturation and 


socialization relative to values. How does 
education function in the values process? How 
should values be instilled in human beings? 
What is the worthwhileness of prevailing 
institutional settings as they seek to inculcate 
values in youth? The focus being the social 
rather than the individual and the efforts 
would be to distinguish a single or personal- 
istic view from a social standard or maxim. 


Another area of enquiry social philosophy 
would help in is human nature. Beneath 
energy effort for the improvement of society 
is to found a conception of human nature. 
Alternative conceptions of human nature 
frequently underwrite educational methods, 
theories and philosophies. This is related in 
position taken by thinkers and educationists. 
Those, for instance, who take issue with 
radical behaviourism do so, often, because 
they are disenchanted with the views of human 
nature that are assumed in this position. It 
is possible to locate various categories of 
definitions of human nature influenced by the 
culture context or by the ethos of an age. 
The ‘biological’ man, the ‘psychological’ man, 
the ‘theological’ man, the ‘mechanistic’ man, 
the ‘nuptic’ man are all conceptions which 
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are manifestations of a cultureianditime,. ; uo future, Social philosophy would help here. 
Social philosophy .of education, may also.,.,.-., Further,, in, the, study of the culture con- 
aid in exploring the societal] arrangement.) It, 1cept: what, culture, components ought to be 
would deal focally with the kinds, of education .;.made,part.of the curriculum is a philosophic 
that are compatible with alternative,soeietal question, what knowledge is of most worth 
arrangements as well as the function, of, and ..what,. knowledge. is appropriate for 
education in bringing such! alternative: struc- ; institutions) of, society, to attempt to teach, 
ture into play. Sociological analyses make asit In,ithis» article. the. attempt has been at 
good study of the aforesaid but do not-inelude tentative mapping of areas, in, education which 
prescriptions or recommendations of the: kind +: could:benefit from social philosophy, These 
social philosophy could. provide. For „iremarksiare.first efforts, further refinements 
instance, while the concern with: schooling: ass and! morgistudy could reyeal the. ‚contents, of 
a type of educational operation!’ has‘ -béen wisuch.a idomain: of jinqyiry, in. more, detail. 
historically and empirically ! studied, ’itsill- «These seem, however, to be. evidence enough 
effects and benefits: revealed ‘and ‘alternatives :nfor: the yipursuit iof- social! philosophy; ‚of 
suggested, ‘no’ ‘value‘\syndrome “has: «been education, a viable part ofithe general, field. of 
adopted ‘to make pronouncements’ for the S2pHilosdphy-of edacation, (>. ita Islook . G 
f £908 BOIR iuit a od bluow } 14 tay 


va 


Value-based Education 


V. S. MATHUR 


Treue is perhaps the 
oldest and the most important social activity 
since the inception of man,and the blessed 
have been those who have had the privilege of 
looking after the all-round development of 
ithe young. With the passage of time: both the 
quantum of knowledge and the. number of 
seekers of knowledge has gone up and today 
education. is recognized as the birth-right of 
every child born in modern society. Our 
constitution emphasizes the need for equal 
educational opportunities for all. This na- 
turally has resulted in a race between quan- 
tity and quality and unfortunately quality has 
been the loser. The impact of this phenome- 

non where quality in education has been the 
worst sufferer, has been tragic and today we 
find ourselyes in the midst of a national crisis 
mainly perpetuated by the crisis of character. 
There has been an utter absence of any value- 
based education in our institutions as well as 
in our homes and in our other social institu- 
tions. All moral and social values have been 


debased. 


Excellence ; { 
If education is accepted as the lever of all 
national. progress, we must expeditiously 
evolve programmes and projects that should 
boost up ‘excellence’ and help improve the 
situation in which the nation finds itself to- 
day. India has a long tradition of good 
educational philosophy. Our history and our 
culture are manifest with deep philosophy‘as 
expressed in our old scriptures and in the 
writings of our great sages. Even nearer our 
own times we have had the privilege of bene- 
fitting from the rich'and deep thoughts given 
by sages like Mahatma Gandhi, Vivekanand 
and Shri Aurobindo. These good things, 
however, seem to have passed into oblivion 
and we find ourselves'amidst a mad and reck- 
less race for sheer material gains throwing all 
decency to winds. rg, 
No doubt a lot of lip-sympathy and some 
resources have gone into the so-called deve- 
lopment’ of Indian education,'we seem to be 
drifting away from rather than getting nearer 
the cherished goals. , The -present system 
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education (it can hardly be called a system) 
which came to us 150 years ago through ex- 
traneous imposition, has little to contribute 
towards the correct orientation, as the ex- 
perience of the last 35 years of independence 
has shown. Introduced with the narrow-aim 


of preparing some people forthe junior gov-- 


ernment jobs in the administration, it should 
have been abandoned and a new national 
system evolved based on our present needs 
and on our future aspirations. What we have 
is simply a rehash of what had been existing 
through the years. Simple and useless arith- 
metical re-adjustments, tinkering with syllabi 
and textbooks and above all a wholesale im- 
portation of foreign models seem to charac- 
terize our educational programmes after indi- 
pendence. Another erroneous and wasteful 
idea that only imposing structures can house 
good education, has been responsible for the 
erection of highly imposing and luxurious 
‘monuments’ specially in our places ‘of "higher 
‚learning at exhorbitant cost, While other more 

` important sectors of education'like primary 

„education, haye been denied even'the mini- 
mum, facilities. The 'single-teächer primary 
school is a disgrace to any nation, 


saLooking Back. 


To» my mind.the. best, strategy.can, be to 
look back over the pages of our cultural his- 
tory ‘and:to) digs out; the wholesome and the 
best to. weave: into a:worthwhile| programme 
of national education: with firm roots in the 
native soil, There hasbeen no dearth of 


ideas 'and ideals \in;education in our country . 


‘and our history:is replete with admirable. pro- 
grammes taken in hand by our old.‘Gurus’ 

“through the years. We ‘have 'onlyıto'recap- 
ture the spirit behind: some of:them and bring 
about a fusion between the oldiand the new. 
An‘factithe new!)can) best» emerge,only out:of 
“the.oldj'and certainly notin isolation. s4} 
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The Gurukul 


Of the many systems followed in India at 
the various stages by our saints and sages, the 
Gurukul system seems to have a lot of poten- 
tial to enrich the modern concept of true and 
good” education. I feel that this is one sys- 
tem which can provide strong and valuable 
foundations for a worthwhile programme of 
Indian education needed so much by the 
ailing millions, 

‘The word ‘Gurukul’ combines two signi- 
ficant words, i.e. ‘Guru’ meaning the teacher 
and ‘Kul’ meaning the family of the home, 
denoting thereby that a school or an educa- 
tional group can best serve the purpose of 
education if it takes the shape of a family 
presided over by the teacher. This spirit of 
belonging to a group or an institution is vital 
to the process of real learning. Perhaps the 
original ideal may not be;possible to have in 
that measure in our present circumstances but 

‘certainly, an attempt could always’be made 
to gradually, but surely towards a'Sitwation 
where many of our institutions at-all levels 
may be residential. In any’ case the environ- 
ment in an educational’ group needs tolbe 
oriented towards 'the Gurtkul orientation ‘and 
there shouldbe’ deeper rapport and’stronger 
bonds of affection 'between’the teachers“ ‘and 
the taught. \ 


The Five Concepts 


In order to recapture the Gurukul spirit, 
we have to understand the five basic concepts, 
The Guru was not an intellectual of the 
highest degree but he looked upon his assign- 
ment as a mission of faith and love. He led 
a.life of ‘voluntary poverty’. And’their'main 
concern in life was learning ‘and’ teaching, 
The teacher today is a very different’indi- 
vidual and, therefore, the first requisiteisto 
inculcate. in our teachers and would-be tea- 
chers the high ideal of service and creation 
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notwithstanding their claim to better material 
comforts. i it 

Then, there, was ithe- principle to have.an 
unostentatious atmosphere. specially ..during 
the „learning ‚years, of an, individual’s .life, 
The. present craze for, expensive, ‚education 
defeats, the, very ‚spirit. of common brother- 
hood amongst the students and the teachers 
and has sadly brought about some sort of 
caste’ system. ‘Knowledge shouldbe within 
the® easy ‘reach’ of every child’of the nation; 
without putting’any undue “burden on the 
parents: This ‘will mean a complete'rever- 
sion of our ‘present ‘policies’ where nioney 
seems to’ be’ the most important’ multiple: 
Every individual’ potential has to'find'a ‘fruit 
ful’soil for ‘its’ nourishment’ and’ growth, and 
above all for bringing ‘about a proper mental 
attitude. A ‘teacher should not exercise any 
distinction between his pupils just as a father 
or a‘mother treats all their children alike and 
usually pays “more attention to the weaker 
ones. 2 

The atmosphere in an institution has to be 
such that the children forget their castes and 
the social position of their parents in the 
sacred precincts of the school. It was, there- 
fore, very relevant that in a Gurukul all chil- 
dren lived alike, dressed alike and spent their 
days alike. It was perhaps due to this atmos- 
phere that our history seems to be full of 
examples of friendship between the rich and 
the poor. The proverbial friendship between 
Lord Krishna and Sudama is a shining exam- 
ple of the spirit that prevailed in a Gurukul. 
The equality of opportunity and treatment are 
basic for the proper development of a child’s 
mental, emotional and spiritual potential. 

Another characteristic of the Gurukul 
system which we can imbibe is the idea of 
‘Tapasya? meaning ‘endurance’ and ‘hardi- 
hood’. Life in a Gurukul was ‘hard’ and 
the basic idea was that it is through fire that 
pure gold emerges. A person to whom hard 
work and sacrifice are play-things, never look 


helpless and frustrated in later life, under 
any circumstances, and his love for others can 
never diminish. Hard work is a great equalizer. 
If the development of virtues is our aim then 
luxury is a bad teacher. The Sanskrit word 
for student was ‘Brahmachari’, i.e. a person 
who leads a life pure and simple without any 
temptations, In such an elevating atmosphere 
the present phenomenon ofistudents’ rebellion 
and violence would become a’ thing ofthe 
past. If a student’s life becomes'synonymous 
with ‘Tapasya’ which a’ famous’ psychologist 
has described as ‘systematic and heroic asceti- 
cism’, the emerging “end-product should be 
pure, heroic and worthwhile. 


Character Motivation 


Character is |the greatest saviour of destiny 
and it was, therefore, natural. that a. lot: 
of stress was laid on character-building in the; 
Gurukul «system. All ,education led to. the 
buildingup of ‚character. The entire atmos= 
phere in a Gurukul was oriented to this high 
aim. The futility of mere literacy was 
accepted and education was synonymous not 
with literacy and examination scores, but 
with the development of personality. It was 
mote possible to achieve this aim in a Guru- 
kul because it was of a purely residential 
nature. However, what can we do today is 
that students spend longer hours than hither- 
to in the fruitful company of their teachers 
and their colleagues and the school ceases to 
remain a five-hour affair. Education should, 
in the main, aim at the development of a 
complete man, body, mind and spirit. 

It is very interesting to note that training 
in sex which is completely taboo today in our 
institutions, formed an important part of the 
Gurukul system. The teacher or the Acharya 
as he was called then, took upon himself to 
understand and solve the problems of a 
pupil’s sexual life and as a result the child 
did not develop any inhibitions or any com- 
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plexes. Such an orientation in sex is very 
necessary to develop tight attitudes for the 
proper direction of the sexual instinct. 


Epilogue 


With these basic multiples in the back- 
ground, we could initiate the child into the 
three R’s and» acquisition of knowledge and 
skills with greater success and depth. In the 
beginning of the present century, an attempt 
was made to revive the old Gurukul system. 
Some such institutions were opened in the 
different parts of the country. But for want 
of sincere workers and due to the indifference 
of the foreign government, most of these 
either languished or relapsed into routine, in- 
Stitutions. 

Today the need for good education has 
become even more pressing than before. 
Modern science and technology have thrown 
up more problems than they have solved. 
The craze of brute materialism seems to be 
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eclipsing everything that is noble and ‘sacred’ 
in human personality. And to me the only’ 
remedy lies in“ the evolution and practice of 
an educational system which finds its roots 
in the very fundamentals of human life and 
in the national soil. Only such a system of 
education can radiate happiness and mental 
contentment. 


The present renewed emphasis on moral 
education is, therefore, not only relevant. but 
very timely. However, there is a danger'of 
move relapsing into a gimmic and a mere 
slogan. The orientation has to be made an 
integral part of education at all levels of 
growth and fused into the educational process 
in a subtle manner. There seems to be, how- 
ever, no relevance in making jout) separate 
syllabi and separate books on moral educa- 
tion as is being done at many centres of edu- 
cation today. The whole programme, both 
inside and outside the classroom, has to be 
properly oriented. i 


A Quest for Values in Education 


H.B. MAJUMDER 


I NDIA today is passing through 
a great crisis of character in almost all spheres 
of life. Never in our history has there been 
a greater need for value-oriented education 
than today. Over-emphasis on formal educa- 
tion directed towards acquisition of know- 
ledge and passing of examinations for 
economic gains, with little or no atten- 
tion to value formation as an integral 
part of the educational process, is responsible 
for the present critical situation. The essen- 
tial function of education for developing the 
integral man, by drawing out the best in him, 
body, mind and spirit, for social Jiving in a 
society, free from all kinds of exploitation 
and injustice, has been lost sight of at all 
Stages of education, Social living in this age, 
which is marked by tremendous scientific ‘and 
technological advancement, has resulted in an 
explosion of aspirations for achieving material 
goals. These in their turn have brought about 
a corresponding decline in human, moral, 
spiritual and ethical values. Material advance- 
ment has also brought about tensions, con- 
flicts, competition, social distances, alienation 
and rivalries. These are nothing but manifes- 


tations of violence of one form or the other, 

The present system of education has enab- 
led man to control the external forces of 
nature and improve the conditions of his 
meterial exrstence'to some extent, but in spite 
of these spectacular scientific and technolo- 
gical achievements man is not happy today. 
He is a victim of negative passions like hatred, 
racialism, violence and jealousy. In the midst 
of, material prosperity that technology has 
given there is a sense of frustration and inse- 
curity leading to tremendous exploitations 
which has resulted in deprivation and poverty 
amongst the masses. 

It is politics which determines the pattern 
of social life today. Indeed, politics cannot 
be separated from life. But fundamentally 
the political problem is a problem of charac- 
ter. A critical study of history and contem- 
porary social problems and issues reveals that 
man is at the centre of all political and social 
problems and his character is the product of 
education that he receives in the institutions 
and his interaction with the environment in 
which his education takes place. Both the 
institutions and the environment are control- 
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led and influenced by political forces and 
pressures. Then again, man who is the mon- 
arch of the external world, is a slave of his 
own inner world of emotions and passions. 
In the modern man there seems to be no 
harmony between the outer life,of his; actions 
and his inner life of emotions, This loss of 
harmony results in loss of character and 
consequent erosion of values in social, econo- 
mic, religious and moral spheres of his life. 
The task of value-oriented education is, there- 
fore, to bring about this harmony between 
exterior self and inner self and to keep it out 
of the clutches of so-called politics. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted a synthesis of 
the sciences of the west and spirituality of the 
east. The Education Commission in 1966 
reiterated the same approach: “If science 
and Ahimsa join together in creative synthesis 
of belief and, action, mankind will attain a 
new level of purposefulness, prosperity and 
spiritual insight”. We have utterly failed to 
bring about this harmony of science and tech- 
nology with Ahimsa or non-violence. In non- 
violence lies the spirit of India, for there 
cannot be any non-violence without love for 
mankind. Some people may argue by saying 
that human nature is innately aggressive and, 
therefore, non-violence is a myth. But does 
not education offer a possibility of controlling 
aggressive behaviour of man by developing 
properly an inner regulatory mechanism so 
that, irrespective of the theory regarding the 
innate versus the acquired nature of aggres- 
sion, one can have some hope for mankind? 
In a value-based system of education another 
task of education, therefore, is to, generate 
love for mankind by bringing out synthesis 
between knowing, doing and feeling, by 
coordinating and integrating the use of head, 
hand and heart in the educative process, 

The story of our modern age is steeped in 
discord, conflict and fear. The power relea- 
sed by science can destory mankind unless 
human relationships are guided by spiritual, 


social and moral values. Science gives us 
power, but we need values of life, like love, 
compassion, and regard for mankind in order 
to use that power the welfare of self as well 
as of mankind. 


It is increasingly being realized that mere 
intellectual power and productive capacity to 
produce wealth for removal of poverty are not 
enough to promote social welfare. Centraliz- 
ation of knowledge as well as of material 
wealth leads to exploitation of mankind, and 
exploitation is violence and is inhuman. Our 
young people should not only know facts of 
life, or facts of science or facts of culture 
but should develop a desire to let others know. 
They should know not only to possess or to 
produce but should develop an attitude to 
give, and give with Sraddha, as Swamiji 
wanted, “wanting nothing in return”. Our 
young people should inculcate Sraddha, regard 
for self as well as for the human race. He wants 
us to cultivate the heart, “because through the 
heart the Lord speaks”. That means develop 
Ahimsa, develop love. Swamiji says, “Love 
opens the most impossible gate”. If that is 
done there will be no violence. If education 
fails to help in the proccess of such a cultiva- 
tion, what education is that? Education 
devoid of such values is no education. In 
order to cultivate love, you need not only to 
feel, but to act with feeling at the same time. 
The task of education is to generate love for 
mankind. 

One of the powers that education. gives, is 
the capacity for decision-making —making 
correct decision at the correct moment, Every 
individual has ‚to make decisions in, his 
personal and social life. Correct decision- 
making needs development of abilities to 
think and to reason, mingled with. value- 
judgment. Correct decision-making, there- 
fore, is a value-based process—not merely a 


mechanistic exercise based on experience and 
reasoning. 


A QUEST FOR VALUES IN EDUCATION 


There is thus a'strong case for imparting 
value-oriented education. But there are a 
number of questions which confront us in 
this context, What is a value? What are 
the right values which are to be inculcated 
today?. Which ones are most urgent today 
and for all times. Is there any timelessness 
in value formation ? Can values be culture- 
free—true for all men, all societies and for 
alltimes and at all stages of human develop- 
ment? How .can values be transmitted? Why 
has there been a value crisis in education? I 
do not propose to consider these questions 
seriatim, nor do I propose to present a detailed 
discussion on them in this brief note. Even 
then let me take up the last question first—the 
reasons for value crisis. It seems that in 
modern times education is concerned more 
with means and not so much with ends. It 
also appears that there is dichotomy between 
the two. Although we tend to agree that 
education aims at drawing out the best in 
human child—his body, mind and spirit—or 
at helping him in the process of his self-reali- 
zation, or in the process of manifestation of 
inner perfection in practice we do not tend to 
have ‘done that. We are mainly concerned 
with acquisition of knowledge as an. end. 
Knowledge: is also considered as a means to a 
narrow concept of end, an end wir'ch is defi- 
ned interms of economic gains. Even if 
knowledge is considered as an end in) educa- 
tion, the process of acquiring it has not been 
considered important. In the process of know- 
ing, the learner has not been liberated as 
Tagore and Vivekananda wanted, knowledge is 
givento him. One can easily see how an 
émphasis on knowledge as a goal, in terms of 
content, can lead to cramming as the method 
of learning, and Jecturing and note-writing as 
the methods of instruction. . The relationship 
of acquisition of knowledge in educational 
institutions with passing an. examination for 
gaining an economic ipowershas been a harm- 
ful development:in modernitimes. Such an 
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approach to education helps in the creation of 
a competitive social order. In recent times 
two important components, viz. work educa- 
tion and social service have been intoduced 
into the school curriculum. These are indeed 
value-based concepts quite in keeping with 
the educational ideas of Vivskananda and 
Gandhiji, but the way they are being imple- 
mented by attaching hierarchy in importance 
to other curricular subjects not only frustrates 
the ends for which they have been introduced 
in the curriculum, but also demonstrates our 
lack of concern for these values, and: even 
rejection of the inherent values by the school 
and the society in reference to. scholastic: sub- 
jects. This kind of negative attitude to these two 
important curricular areas will perpetuate an 
exploitative and competitive society, because 
one of the mator goals of work education and 
productive work and socal service was the 
development of sensitivity to social justice. 
Gandhiji was concerned with developing an 
understanding of cooperation and dignity of 
labour as ends in themselves, not just as 
means. This is because Gandhiji was. aware 
of the fact that a non-violent social order can 
be based only on cooperation and sharing and 
on the participation of all men in the produc- 
tive process of the society as an end in itself, 
so'that labour, and particularly labour with 
one’s hands, could be accepted as a value by it- 
self. Both Gandhiji and Swamiji were emphatic 
about the purity of ends and means. -Swamiji 
said, ‘I have been always learning'great les- 
sons from that one principle, and it appears 
to me that all the secret of success is there; to 
pay as much attention to the means as to the. 
end”. In education, therefore, we need to:pay 
equal attention to the product: as well as to 
the process. i 

Tf we dig into our past, it will be found that 
the pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness, has 
been our guiding priniciple of life down 
through the ages and that values are embodied 
in our religions. According to Tagore, aıman 
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of religion “must exist for Man the Great and 
must express him in disinterested works, in 
science and philosophy, in literature and art, 
in science and worship’. To him religion 
consists in the endeavour of men to cultivate 
and express those qualities which are inherent 
in the nature of Man the Eternal, and to have 
faith inhim. Truth, freedom and beauty are 
the qualities of the Eternal Man. To Gandhi 
Truth and God are the same ‘concepts and 
Vivekananda saw the Divine in man. According 
to Froebel, “human nature, like the spirit of 
God, is ever unfolding its inner essence”: 
The qualities which express this inner essence 
have’ been regarded all through history as 
trinity—“truth, beauty, goodness; knowledge, 
love, service”; or in the words of Whitehead, 
“activity of thought, receptiveness to beauty, 
humane feeling.” Human thought has never 
regarded this trinity of ideals as separate and 
unrelated goals. It sees them as elements of 
harmony. Wholeness of living unites truth, 
beauty and goodness in symphony. 

Philosophically considered, what all these 
great thinkers appear to point out is the need 
to emphasize the universal values and similar 
characteristics of all religions for the sake of 
the unity of all humanity. Values may be 
conceived and defined by different thinkers, 
different nations in different ways. To avoid 
a conflict in perception we in India can adopt 
a practical approach. For practical purposes 
the sources of values for us can be traced in 
the preamble of our constitution which ensures 
social, ecnomic and political justice, liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, 
equality of status and opportunity, fraternity, 
assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the nation. 

Thus on the basis of these fundamental 
rights we can identify our national values as 
democraay, secularism and socialism. Educa- 
tion for citizenship in India should be concer- 
ned with the clarification of our thinking 
about these values and the strengthening of 
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our practices and faith with regard to these 
ideals as a way of life and living. A careful 
and close scrutiny will lead us to discover that 
these basic national values are founded on the 
bedrock of ‘love’ for mankind, 

Gandhiji also gave us a set of values which 
he practised in his own life and he was of the 
firm conviction that these values, if inculcated 
in our young people through education and 
practice in their daily living, would help them 
experience the unity of the individual self 
with the universal self, which is the ultimate 
goal of all value formation. These values, 
viz. truth, non-violence, love for mankind, 
equality of mankind, fearlessness, freedom, 
democracy, self-help, respect for all religions, 
purity of ends and means, honesty, self-disci- 
pline, self-restraint and cleanliness of body 
and mind, unity of thought and action, form 
a firm ethical and spiritual base. These values 
are not only consistent with our own cultural 
heritage, but are also of pragmatic importance 
for solution of our. diversified contemporary 
problems of life in our homes and society, 

Swamiji also wanted “life-building, man- 
making, character-making assimilation of 
ideas”. He said, “if you have assimilated 
five ideas and made them your life and charac: 
ter, you have more education than any man 
who.has got by heart a whole library...the 
end of education is man making”. ` Obviously. 
Swamiji emphasizes the need for personaliza- 
tion of values which direct the overt behaviour 
in personal and. social living. To him the 
very essence of education is concentration of 
mind, not collection of facts. “If I had to 
do my education once again, I would not 
study facts at all”, said Swamiji.. Thus the 
entire superstructure of Swamiji’s concept of 
man-making education is based on values; 
and love for mankind is at the hard core of 
these values. For, to him and his sel 
Man and God are indivisible. 

How can this education for values ‘be 
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imparted? Can an examination-ridden curri- 
culum give these values? What basic changes 
in the curriculum and the processes of teach- 
ing and Jearning aswell as in the organization of 
institutions are needed for value formation? Is 
a social regeneration, a prerequisite for trans- 
mission of value? Do we have the’ teachers 
to impart value education? For imparting 
man-making education Swamiji wanted a kind 
of teachers—teachers who must not teach with 
any ulterior selfish motive, for money, name 
or fame. Teachers’ work must be simply, out 
of love, out of pure love for mankind at large, 
said Swamiji. 

We must have to find out solution to these 
problems, if we want to survive this crisis of 
values. If we do not succeed, there is no 
hope far mankind. Finally, values cannot be 
taught through formal or direct teaching. 
They can be inculcated only when the school 
provides for activities and experiences inside 
and outside the classrooms which promote 
responsibility, cooperation, honesty, fair-play 
and self-control. Activities bringing about a 
close Cooperation between school, home and 
community will go a long way to bring about 
value-oriented education which mere textbook 
education cannot give, Education for values 


has to be based on the idea of supremacy of 
reasoning over anything else and not on dog- 
matic and unintelligent conformity. Students 
should, therefore, go through the process of 
reasoning and develop competence in reason- 
ing out solutions to life’s problems. So long 
as man is guided by impulses rather than 


< reasoning, man is likely to be self-centred and 


exploitative. 

In this paper I have raised a number of 
questions and have not ventured to suggest 
solutions. This is not an easy task. We 
need to build the concept of man, man of the 
twentieth century and the century that is 
universal man in terms of the values which 
he will cherish. This is the necessary 
first step for giving shape to Swamiji’s 
ideal of ‘man making education’. Instead of 
cherishing so-called middle-class-and elite- 
forming values, let us inculcate through educa- 
tion those values which bring us closer to the 
underprivileged, deprived and alienated masses 
and so that we derive strength to work for 
them. Let us take the challenge of value-for- 
ming education even within the framework of 
the present curriculum, and the unfavourable 
socio-political environment in which’ the 
school system works. . ` g 
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Pps attention has been 
given to the development of the qualities, 
techniques and specialities required for teach- 
ing, by the educational planners, administra- 
tors and teachers concerned with teaching. 
The word ‘profession’ though used several 
times in teachers’ training syllabi at different 
levels, yet the qualities and other characteris- 
tics of a professional have not been recognized 
by any professional organization, Teachers 
working in primary and secondary schools 
regarding themselves below the standard agree 
that the teaching services should be developed 
into a profession. It is significant to note : 


1, What attention has been given to the 
concept of ‘teaching profession’? 

2, How useful is this concept for tea- 
chers, schools, children and their 
guardians ? 

3. What do they mean by the term 
‘teaching profession’ ? 


Profession is given higher and more dignified 


meaning than occupation and it denotes 
eminent social prestige. It is due to the fact 
that persons engaged in professions are highly 
qualified and least concerned with family 
systems. Professions are attached with higher 
cadres of society on the basis of social prestige 
while occupations are attached with low cadres 
of society. Hence, profession gets the status 
of the people, recognized by the general 
public. 


Meaning of Profession 


Scanty literature on ‘teaching as a pro- 
fession’ has yet been created. In sucha 
situation the question of its publication does 
not arise. The administrative officers have 
also not regarded teaching as a profession, 
but have included it in social services. General 
people regard ‘profession’ and ‘professional’ 
in an ordinary sense. Profession generally 
means working in an occupation for a long 
period. The training period for an occupation 
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is the shortest, for example, the work of truck 
driver. Social prestige is not included in this 
meaning. On the other hand, in order to turn 
an occupation into a profession, the training 
period has no effect. The barbers have been 
doing the same occupation for centuries, but 
it cannot be called profession. It is believed 
that each profession has its own scope; per- 
sons engaged therein follow a particular 
language-style, „have their own behaviour 
patterns. and specialities. Their traditions and 
customs can be learnt fully by local persons. 
In.a profession, particular efficiency and skill 
are achieved as a result of intellectual train- 
ing. 


Is Teaching a Profession ? 


For a long time, that is, before the twen- 
tieth century, teaching was regarded as a ser- 
vice and not a profession, The teachers taught 
children with a spirit of dedication and the 
society was held responsible for their liveli- 
hood. On the basis of regarding teaching as 
a service, the relation of Eklavya and 
Dronacharya, Aruni and his Guru, Krishna, 
Sudama and their Guru Sandipana have found 
an eternal place in the history of Indian edu- 
cation. It is now to be decided as to whether 
teaching can be called a ‘profession’ on the 
basis of the above facts ? if not, what efforts 
ate yet to be launched in this direction. 
According to Vaish : 


There is other factor which distingui- 
shes- teaching from. other professions. An 
administrative officer wants to carry out 
his decision immediately and wishes to 
know the results as early as possible. Same 
is the case with a doctor who wishes to 
know. quickly the effect of his/her prescri- 
ption. On the contrary, the process of 
education puts forth the results after a 
long period of time, meaning thereby that 
education produces far-reaching outcome, 
so the teacher is neither interested in mea- 


suring the effect of his teaching as early as 
the teaching comes to an end, nor he is 
worried to achieve soon the target by some 
way or the other. Where the emphasis is 
laid down on knowing the results quickly 
the person concerned should be involved 
totally in it, But in teaching the teacher 
is indifferent in view of aims and means 
comparatively considering its far-reaching 
effects and as such teaching carries a sacred 
place. Hence in comparison to other 
traders, the teacher occupies.an important 
role in society. Professionalism guards the 
social interests observing the rules and 
traditions of the society,+ 


There is one year’s syllabus for a graduate to 
get admission in the teaching profession. The 
syllabus for primary teachers is of two years, 
but one year is utilized by correspondence 
course. The course of PTI, child teacher, 
craft teacher, montessori, kindergarten and 
cosmic training is of one year’s duration. 
Eleven years’ school education is essential for 
eligibility of admission therein. The post- 
graduate course is also of one year’s duration. 
On the contrary, the training is optional in 
the teaching of subjects like music, drawing 
and home sciences. Teaching technique, 
psychology and social values are to be 
developed as minor or subsidiary subjects at 
the graduate and postgraduate level ‘training 
syllabuses and such a system can’|be: con- 
sidered for primary teachers. 

During the last five-seven years, univer- 
sities like Kurukshetra, Gauhati, Calcutta, 
Agra, etc. have adopted two years’ .coursesifor 
the post-education syllabuses, but with a 
different aim. By accepting education.as a 
discipline, its postgraduate;courses,have ‚been 
developed just like other subjects, but.it is. not 


2Anil Vaish, Social responsibility of the teacher, 
Shivira Patrika, Directorate of Primary and Secon- 
dary Education, Rajasthar, Bikaner, Vol 20, No.5, 
Nov. 1979, p. 221 
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necessary that these syllabuses should develop 
teaching skills and efficiency. Four years’ 
degree courses in ‘education were started by 
the ‘NcBRT in’ thé Regional Colleges of 
Education but these courses were suspended. 
Only the Uttar Pradesh government conferred 
L.T. after one year’s training which was also 
discontinued. This “degree can also not be 
called’ ‘profession’ on the basis of other 
criteria. In case teaching is to be included in 
the professional category, the training period 
is to be increased. Development of pre-degree 
courses. deserves “prominent place in this 
direction. The period of degree courses can be 
increased after enrichment and postgraduate 
courses also have great potentialities of 
enrichment. Other short-term courses should 
also be reconsidered and if they could not be 
extended they should be stopped. 
~ The quantum of knowledge of psychology, 
social values and teaching methods distin- 
guishes a teacher from ordinary citizens and 
on this ground teaching can be recommended 
to, be a profession like medicine and law. 
- Objectives of education and syllabus have no 
direct relation with the public men, but how 
the schools are educating their children, 
definitely touches their interests. They can 
also differ with, the schools. If teaching is 
made a profession like medicine, closely 
connected with special techniques and skills, 
it. is just ‚possible that the general public 
would not be able to discuss the matter with 
the schools. 
tio Nobody is in a position to accept 
that'teaching is a technical job like medi- 
cine and law because teachers shirk from 
the responsibility of taking up this technical 
job. Teachers’ are often heard saying that 
‘they can teach any subject. They are ata 
loss to understand how this comment has 
“shocked the tendency of creating teaching as 
‚a profession. 
Training has been recognized as a passport 
or licence for teaching since long, but the 
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institute giving recognition is different from the 
institute giving recognition to medicines and 
law in as much as this is an autonomous 
institute, powerful one, and can cancel the 
recognition if requisite level is not attained. 
This agency determines the terms and con- 
ditions of recognition, makes changes“ and 
amendments. In 1955 when shortage of 
teachers was felt, it was fulfilled by means of 
conducting short-terms courses. In ‘some 
cases, what to speak of training, even under- 
qualified teachers were recruited, Such 
instances had been occurring in maths, Science, 
home science, drawing and’ music ‘subjects. 
Such teachers can be traced in far-off and 
inaccessible areas or backward/scheduled 
caste/scheduled tribe majority areas, but such 
examples are not found in medical or law or 
engineering fields. There is no agency in 
india at present which can give recognition to 
teaching profession. There is one National 
Teacher Education Board: and  feachers’ 
Education Boards in some states which were 
set up as per recommendation of the Kothari 
Education Commission (1964-66). Their. con- 
stitution and working procedures should be 
organized in such a way that they might be 
entrusted ‚with responsibility of recognizing 
teaching professions. 

Teachers’ organizations are functioning in 
almost all the states but they have remained 
entangled with transfer policies, benefits and 
improvements in pay-scales and have done 
nothing in the direction of recognizing teach- 
ing as a profession. Indian Institute of 
Public Administration or All India Manage- 
ment Association and their branches in states 
can be extended. Recruitment in a profession 
should not be permitted by states but it 
should rest with the professional organizations 
so as to keep up the quality of work and 
remain neutral to bureaucracy. If the work 
falls below average level, proper arrangements 
for cancelling the permission should be 
provided. t 
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The chief surgeon in the medical profession 
allows his newly appointed associates to 
accompany him during an operation and 
makes him efficient in his occupation, but 
there is nothing like this in education field. 
On his promotion to the post of supervisor 
officer the teacher begins to consider himself 
as an officer and not a teacher. His sympathy 
towards teachers comes to an abruptend. In 
order to develop teaching as a profession, to 
get recognition for it, the change in the 
ideology of officers is a must. 

Persons engaged in a profession can main- 
tain the high level of work by working in 
accordance with the moral code. The per- 
mission of teaching is cancelled when the 
moral code. is. violated. If any teacher, in 
the opinion of other members of the pro- 
fessional organization, violates the code, his 
membership should „be discontinued. The 
professional organization determines the work 
level. of its members and violation of code. 
The education codes have also been framed 
in all the states of India, There is a provision 
of penalty for violation of code. The bar 
necessity is that the code should be obeyed 
strictly, 

There is a direct and personal relation 
between buyers and sellers in medical and law. 
Much has been written on this aspect in 
educational sphere also. Personal guidance 
and teaching are burning problems of the 
present times. The teachers work in terms 
and the students of the school hours. The 
member of the team and the students of the 
class have their own needs and special vharac- 
teristics. Each child is different from the 
other, Here the question arises—if each 
child is taught according to his needs, the 
teaching task becomes difficult. It is to be 
remembered that individual teaching and 
direct and personal contacts are not possible, 
but efforts in this direction should be in- 
variably launched, In order to turn teaching 
into a profession, the size of the class should 


be the smallest or the number of: students in 
the class should be the least so that the 
teacher can contact the students'as and when 
the necessity arises. It is hereby argued that 
there are many clients demanding the services 
of a doctor and a lawyer and more customers 
indicate more’degree of success, They treat 
each client on the individual basis, As an 
exceptional case, teachers demand group- 
guidance like a medical psychologist. 
Remuneration in the form of pay for 
services are common in medical, engineering, 
law and teaching, but the question ‘who 
determines the remuneration ? arises. In 
allopathy and law, it is decided by the parties 
‘concerned or professional organizations, in 
teaching, it is decided by the government, like 
other ` services. The teachers’ organization 
gets it increased by the government through 
pressures’ or compromise from time to time. 
In some states) acts have been framed by the 
constituent assemblies. In the situation of 
their violation any of the two parties can 
appeal to the courts of law. Remuneration 
should be determined’in the form of pay. As 
the qualifications and working capacity of the 
teacher increases, ‘his’ remuneration ‘should 
also increase in the same proportion. In 
medical, law and engineering, it depends upon 
their consumers as to whose services are to be 
utilized? Is it possible in teaching?» If yes, 
it may be possible that a certain institution 
may be'crowded by the students, others may 
be awaiting for a single student. In such a 
situation, it may ‘have to suffer too much 
economic difficulties. It can be ‘seen in 
actual practice in some proportion. Some 
guardians desire to admit their children in a 
particular institution, not only because it 
adopts a special education method but. there: 
may be some causes behind: it, e.g. highly 
qualified teachers, well-equipped libraries, 
uptodate laboratories, beautiful playgrounds, 
etc. From this view, teaching can be called 


a profession to some extent. 
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Powerful Professional Organizations 


Any medical practitioner is an ordinary 
doctor and a member of professional organi- 
zation first and than a ENT specialist ora 
heart specialist. It is also true in the cases 
of persons engaged in law or engineering, but 
it is not so in teaching. The teachers engaged 
in teaching are divided into two types of 
organizations-—gazetted and non-gazetted and 
consequently their voice loses weightage and 
becomes unimpressive. There is no uniformity 
in the teachers’ opinions. When a teacher is 
transferred from primary classes to secondary 
classes or is promoted from lower to higher 
pay-scale, he forgets the spirit of nearness or 
closeness of the previous life. They after 
promotion do not mind the interests. and 
benefits of the teachers running in lower pay- 
scales. Some subjects are supposed to be 
difficult ones, such as English and maths, The 
teachers of these subjects form their separate 
organization. and consider themselves as 
separate and important entities, They con- 
sider themselves more recognized as compared 
with other teachers teaching subjects like 
craft, agriculture, drawing and music, The 
interests of the teacher community as a whole 
disappear from their minds, 

If teaching is to, be converted into a 
profession, all the teachers should forget 
the distinctions of status, pay and subject 
importance and be united into a professional 
organization and necessary characteristics 
should be developed. All the teachers should 
be the members of the same organization and 
be affiliated to it. Such type of vast literature 
should be produced and changes and additions 
in the teachers’ training courses should be 
made so that teaching should not be con- 
sidered negligible as a profession. 


Evaluation 


In view of the above-mentioned discussion, 
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there seems to be two central subjects to be 
diseussed and carried out : 


Distinction between teacher and non- 
teacher in cultural traditions and 
working procedure. 

The control of teachers’ organizations 
upon the working conditions and cir- 
cumstances socially approved. 


The close contacts of guardians with the 
educational institutions is the only source of 
these tasks. An ordinary citizen knows that 
the good teachers occupy an important place 
in school. The teachers and teachers’ otga- 
nizations are also agencies along with the 
government to affect education. All concerned 
will agree that all persons have started taking 
interest in school'activities. This. interest 
may prove to be good or bad. 

The effect of activities and culture ‘on the 
child’s achievements has been recognized since 
long. In big cities, these relations do not 
develop and the scarcity of cordial relations 
in originating a number of new problems. 
The distinction between teachers and non- 
teachers and distinction between the working 
conditions and circumstances cannot be said 
to be appreciable because these social relations 
affect the learning of the child in the long run. 

As far as education is under the govern- 
ment control, the decision of the government 
on syllabus, appointment of teachers, their 
salary, new institutions or its upgradation, 
etc. is the only working force which makes 
the development of relations of teacher and 
students in the form of buyers and sellers not 
only difficult but also impossible. The 
government appoints the teachers, but the 
teachers’ voice carries no weight while admitt- 
ing in schools. Neither the children nor the 
guardians do exercise any power in the 
determination of pay of the teachers. As far 
as personal relations are concerned, there 
come least chances ef their development. On 
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the other hand, standardization is an im- 
portant problem. After one’s appointment 
as a teacher, if his performance is of below 
standard, it is very difficult to remove him 
from the government service as a teacher. It 
may be possible in autonomous schools but 
the principle of standardization will) work 
cent per cent it is doubtful. If the teacher 


develops himself into an institution, not only. 


the standardization but the problem of 


remuneration is also solved. 
The author does not mean the best from 
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the above discussion that teaching should be 
recognized as a profession or not or pro- 
fessionalism is good or bad ia teaching. An 
attempt should be made to understand how 
the teachers are suffering from the viewpoint 
of, class teaching. On the contrary, what 
benefits they can derive—whether economic, 
educational, social or any other ? What benefits 
can be given to the students after getting the 
recognition of teaching as a profession ? 
Whatever type the benefit may be of it will 
be utilized for the student community. D 
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T 200th anniversary of the birth of Friedrich Froebel on 21 April 1982 is an 
occasion for the German Democratic Republic and all Member States of Unesco 
to honour the memory of the great German educationist. Froebel was one of 
the leading representatives of the progressive bourgeois approach to the science 
of education, and the treasury of educational thought has been greatly enriched 
by his work. Friedrich Froebel played a prominent part in determining the 
development of educational theory and practice in his time. 


His theories and his attempts to put them into practice were rooted in his 
empirical criticisms of the prevailing education system; they bore the stamp of 
his democratic bourgeois background. This is particularly true of his ideas on 
the general education of men and of nations, the all-round and harmonious per- 
sonal development of all members of society and the universal right to education. 
He made valuable contributions to the science of education, for instance through 
his ideas on the aim of education, the fundamental importance of the child’s 
active participation in the educational process, the nature and organization of 
educational content. Froebel’s views reflected the social needs of his time. He 
had realized that the teacher’s task always consists in educating children 
primarily for living ‘in the present’ and for meeting ‘present needs’ and ‘present 
demands’ as they arise ‘at a specific time, in a specific place and in specific 
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circumstances’. He was aware of the close connection between social develop- 
ment and education; recent research has shown that Froebel sympathized with 
democratic petty bourgeois forces, but this is not to say that he dissociated him- 
self from democratic revolutionary demands and objectives. On the contrary, 
being possessed by an illusory enthusiasm of enlightenment and a blind faith in 
the unlimited power of education, he harboured throughout his life a Utopian 
belief in the feasibility of radical reforms. Although, of course, these hopes 
were disappointed, Froebel’s achievements were so remarkable that he is rightly 
ranked with Pestalozzi, Herbart and Diesterweg as an important representative 
of classic bourgeois pedagogics, His ideas and practial work in the field of pre- 
school education won him world renown. 


Friedrich Froebel (21 April 1782 to 21 June 1852) lived at a time of great 

social change in Germany. He played an active part in important historical 
events, for instance in the Napoleonic wars in 1813-14 when he served in the 
Lutzen rifle corps. Bourgeois revolutionary forces began to emerge in his life- 
time under the influence of the French Revolution and the pressure of popular 
democratic movements. He witnessed, on the other hand, the restoration of 
reactionary aristocratic rule in the German states and saw the promising begin- 
nings of educational development curbed and reversed. Although Froebel did not 
often comment on current events, his whole work reflects his interest and involve- 
ment in social progress. With almost four decades of successful activity. behind, 
him, Froebel declared in a letter written in 1848: ‘If you examined the essence of 
my educational activity you will see that, for a whole generation, I have been 
teaching and educating children for the republic’s sake, I have been preparing 
them for the exercise of the republican virtues, 


Froebel hoped that a marriage concluded between politics and pedagogics on 
the basis of their common human values would ensure that ‘the whole German 
nation will do as the whole body of German educationists and teachers does " 
today and not only take an interest in German education for the people and 
its sound theoretical foundations’ but also “play a truly active and constructive 
part therein’, so that education would become everyone’s business. ' 


By insisting that a system of universal education should be accessible to all 
German children, Froebel promoted a democratic approach to educational 
policy and found that this accorded with the national need for a better educated 
population which had arisen as a result of Germany’s rapid industrial and 
scientific development. Froebel conceived of universal education as an 


alternative to the traditional ‘elitist education: Because his Utopian ideas 


led him to overestimate the real historical possibilities of his time, he thought 


that it would guarantee the enforcement of the right to education. But at the 
same time he gave a wider interpretation to the concept of universal education, 
viewing it not only as education for the people but also as education by the 


people, in the sense that the people would participate in the education of the 
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rising generation and the whole of education would be bound up with the life 
and-activities of the people. That was a far-reaching democratic demand which, 
like his whole educational policy and programme, was well ahead of his time. 
No. wonder, therefore, that during Froebel’s lifetime obstacles were placed. in his 
way by reactionary forces seeking to discredit his ideas on universal education 
and education for the people. After many years of dedicated effort, he was 
obliged to stop the educational work he had been doing at the school at Keilhau, 
which he bad directed from 1817 to 1831; his schools in Switzerland were 
constantly under attack and kindergartens were finally prohibited in pea in 
1851: and in other German states thereafter. 


In Froebel’s view, the object of universal education (today we tend to speak of 
general education as the basis for further education) was to enable every child 
to develop a well-rounded personality, and not to prepare children at an early 
age to occupy their allotted place in society or to train them too soon for a 
particular profession. ‘In the final analysis, the education of man can have 
only one basis, one aim and one purpose: the all-round development of the 
individual through educational methods specifically designed to foster his 
threefold powers as an active (creating), sentient (feeling) and intelligent 
(thinking) . . . being.’ 

This is the only way of laying the basis for the child’s future activity in life and 
for occupational specialization. According to Froebel, the all-round develop- 
ment of the personality is possible only if the educational process succeeds in 
‘forging unbreakable links between thinking and doing, cognition and action, 
knowledge and ability’, providing both ‘the human body and the human mind 
with an all-round comprehensive education in keeping with man’s innermost 
nature’. This means that none of an individual’s aptitudes should be neglected 
because they are thought to be worthless or insignificant and all aspects of the 
child’s personality should be assiduously fostered since a true education leaves 
no gaps and knows no limits but is a lifelong process of perfecting the 
personality. 


Given the aim of developing a well-rounded personality, educational content 
should reflect the diversity of human aptitudes and powers. The curriculum that 
Froebel drew up was representative of all the foremost social and cultural 
concerns of his time—‘art’, ‘science’, ‘training in methods of exploiting natural 
resources’ and in the ‘simple and more complex processing’ of the products thus 
obtained, ‘a knowledge of natural substances and forces’, ‘natural history and 
the history of mankind and of nations; mathematics and languages’, ‘No subject 
of study that is relevant to man’s basic needs should be excluded.’ Froebel 
sought to,carry out this ambitious educational programme in his schools, as is 
shown by their timetables and attested by former pupils and visitors. He attached 
the highest importance to, laying sound foundations for mental, physical and 
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aesthetic training and set great store on the teaching’ of languages, natural 
sciences and mathematics as part of a wide-ranging, useful general education. 
What he demanded was that his pupils should be equipped with ‘a comprehensive 
stock of thoroughly assimilated knowledge and the confidence to make use of that 
knowledge in their daily life, so that they are able to cope with any situation 

and meet any challenge, in other words, that they should be capable of ‘further 
developing their powers in any field of activity they may choose’. ‘It is only 
through the application of knowledge and learning that we can really confirm 

and expand what we have been taught.’ 


There is a direct connection between Froebel’s democratic idea of involving the 
whole population in the educational process and his insistence on the need to 
make education relevant to everyday life, on the oneness of school and life. He 
considered the relevance of knowledge to life as an essential criterion to be 
applied in selecting educational content and a crucial pre-condition for the full 
development of the individual’s aptitudes and powers. ‘Just as education, teaching 
and training and their subject-matter must never be dissociated but must be 
visualized as being so closely interlinked as to form an integrated whole, so 

also should education, teaching, training, school and what they stand for never 
be separated from life; still less should they come into conflict with each other, 
for school and life, knowledge and action are bound up together.’ 


This statement of what Froebel demanded of education implied criticism of ‘the 
conditions prevailing in the school of his day, their alienation from life, their 
insistence on the memorizing of lengthy religious texts, and their use.of discipline 
and cramming to enforce blind obedience to the reactionary authorities. 


In opposition to this, Froebel based his educational theories on the idea that 
man develops his powers through his activity and that the educational process 
must accordingly be rooted in ‘doing, working and thinking’. The whole of his 
education system—including pre-school education—is based on the activity of 
the children under the guidance of their teacher. “To link doing and thinking 
and to teach children to link doing and thinking : this:is the source:of all, 


productive education.” 


The educational process must therefore be designed to ‘cultivate the urge to 
be doing something’. This principle must} underlie all efforts directed towards 
‘the development of the child’s truly human qualities and the elaboration of a 


satisfactory all-round education’. 


Froebel’s insight into the value of activity for character formation led him to š 
show how all forms of activity—playing, learning and working—have their owi. 
special significance for the true education of man, He revealed the many ways 
in which they are inter-related, drew attention to their necessary interaction in the 
educational process and pointed out that they could contribute to the success of 
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attempts at the all-round and harmonious development of the personality. 
‘Thus, work, instruction and play are to form an indivisible whole which will 
become a sound basis for a contented, energetic, enlightened and happy life.’ 


Froebel always saw education as a reciprocal process affecting both teacher 

and student, a process in which the teacher, guided by educational principles, 
influences the development of the whole person mainly through many different 
activities, a process of including both student and teacher to make a conscious 
effort to change themselves. A true teacher and educator must always be capable, 
simultaneously, of ‘giving and taking, uniting and dividing, dictating and giving 
way, acting and enduring, being strict and indulgent, firm and adaptable’. 


Friedrich Froebel’s greatest achievement undoubtedly lies in the field of pre- 
school education. Within a few decades, his idea of kindergarten, as expressed 
both in theory and in practice, had spread throughout the whole of Europe, the 
United States, Japan and many other countries. Froebel took up the ideas on 
pre-school education developed by Comenius, Rousseau, the Philanthropists, 
Pestalozzi, Oberlin, Owen and Fourier. From the practical experience that had 
been gained in day-nurseries he drew new conclusions of great historical 
significance. He was already advanced in years when he worked out his theories 
on pre-school educator. In so doing he anticipated latent needs, since Germany’s 
rapidly expanding industry had to be supplied with additional manpower, and 
one way of doing this was to employ women as well as men in the production 
process, Froebel founded the first ‘kindergarten’ in 1840—the word was coined 

in the same year—and thus took the first decisive step towards the fulfilment of 
his educational mission. His work is of historical importance because the entire 
education system was reorganized thanks to his determination, and universal pre- 
school education became in accordance with his views, the foundation and 
substructure of a homogeneous system. As his nephew, Julius Froebel, once wrote, 
he thought of the kindergarten as ‘simply the substratum of an edifice of ideas, 
objectives and means so constructed as to encompass the whole education of man 
from earliest childhood to an advanced age’.! Froebel’s thinking went far beyond 
the views widely held in his day regarding the significance, aim and duties of 
day-nurseries and their prevailing practices. He worked out a comprehensive 
and detailed system of pre-school education which met practically all of the 
demands of his time, but which is admittedly difficult to grasp because his writings 
on the subject pursue many metaphysical trains of thought. In his view, the 
object of pre-school education was to enable the small child to become an active, 
sentient and intelligent human being. The ‘Universal German Kindergarten’ 
should be an ‘establishment for the all-round care of the growing child’ and should 
provide every child with ‘all-round guidance for his all-round development’. This 
should be done by means of the activity best suited to a child of that age, namely 
play. Froebel perceived play not only as the principal activity of the pre-school 
child, but also as a ‘mirror of life’ that gave ‘the child a glimpse of the world for 
which he is to be educated’? Play, according to Froebel, always served a purpose. 
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„He saw:it as the expression of the child’s innermost being, the reflection of his 
aptitudes and creative powers, which were revealed in the way he ‘processed’ a 
material or used an implement during play. 


Every activity, every act of any individual, even of the smallest child, is the 
expression of a purpose proceeding from a relationship with something which has 
tobe handled or represented. But in order to feel this urge the individual, and 
especially the child, usually, needs a material, a separate, specific object, even if it 
is ‘only a little piece of wood or stone, with which it can make something or 
which it can turn into something: 


‘When''the child is playfully active, when he ‘processes’ a material with a specific 
end in view and uses an implement for a particular purpose, he acquires the ability 
“to develop all his powers and aptitudes as freely as is appropriate at the stage 
lie has teached’in his life ‘and education’. On the basis of this conclusion, 
Froebel worked out a self-contained play system, the principal feature of which 
was the handling of spheres, cylinders and cubes. Using the ‘gifts’ he had devised 
arid “various other materials, the child was to develop his mental and physical 
powers in the various games, discover the world and its inherent orderliness. ‚It 
was through play and’in play that the child’s personality could be fully developed 
in all its aspects, and therefore play ‘should not be a haphazard activity, it should 
not be left to pure chance’. »It is clear that Froebel’s ‘gift’ system was influenced 
by the contemporary state of knowledge in the fields of natural sciences and 
mathematics, with which he was well acquainted. Many of Froebel’s ‘gifts’ can 
still be used to help pre-school children to discover the world. Having been 
rationally integrated into modern views on the educational process and its 
dbjectives, they are successfully used to this day in the kindergartens of the 
German Democratic Republic. » It should be borne in mind, of course, that if it 

' is applied’ onesidedly, as it has been by many of his successors and disciples, 
Froebél’s play system also encourages certain tendencies towards a formalistic 
organization: of the educational process in the kindergarten. 


Even at the infant and kindergarten stage, children should be able to assimilate 
all kinds of information, with the help of the ‘child leaders’ (later : ‘kindergarten 
teachers’) who introduce them to the world around them and to life in society. 
The subject-matter chosen by Froebel for the kindergarten syllabus shows that 
his first consideration was to lay the foundations for mental, physical, moral and 
`- desthetic development. He stressed the need to bring out every child’s 
individuality and to take great pains to prepare all children for their future life in 
society. Froebel’s writings are therefore a source of valuable guidance for the 
‘Social education of even the very youngest children. Having observed Froebel’s 
practical work at first hand, Diesterweg described it in the following words: ‘A 
“child’s best "plaything is another child. In the kindergarten the child lives in 
“close association with other people ; only in this way can he be prepared for 
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living in society. In his play, the child can and should live in advance'his whole 
future life instinctively, without realizing that he is doing so.’ 


Friedrich Froebel was a pioneer of pre-school education for all the children of 
the nation. This ‘progressive idea was taken up and propagated during:his 
lifetime and in the second half of the nineteenth century by many democrats, for 
instance by Adolph Diesterweg. Froebel’s ideas were carried ‘beyond the frontiers 
of Germany by democrats who emigrated after the failure of the! 1848-49 
revolution, for instance Johannes Renge and his wife took them to Englandsand 
Carl Schurz and his wife and Adolf Douai took them'to the United States:> 
Douai founded a German school in Boston in 1956, adding a kindergarten to it 
lateron: His book entitled The Kindergarten : nA Manual for the Introductiowof 
Froebel’s System of Primary Education into the Public School® was published in 
New York in 1871, and a Japanese version was brought out in-Tokyo.in 1876. It 
was due to this book that Froebel’s ideas began to be disseminated in the United 
States and Japan. Í 


In the last third of the nineteenth century representatives of the German labour 
movement became interested in Froebel’s humanism and defended it againstyall 
one-sided interpretations. ‘This cause was taken up, for example, by Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, one of the most outstanding figures of the German labour movement. 
As editor of the newspaper Die Gliechheit, Clara Zetkin helped to make Froebel’s 
theories more widely known, and especially his ideas on play and, its importance 
for the development of the child’s personality.” i i 


Froebel’s ideas have found a home in the German Democratic Republic. | His 
heritage has become:an integral part of the socialist approach to education sand 
his work has greatly stimulated both the science of education)and its practical 
application.® Educationists of the German Democratic Republic gave expression 
to their appreciation of Froebel’s work and their fruitful interaction with his 
legacy in commemorative ceremonies in 1952, 1957, 1967. and 1977... Froebel’s 
bicentenary will be yet another occasion for studying his enduring achievements 
in greater depth and continuing his work at a higher level. 


NOTES 


1. Quotation from, Gedenschrift zum 100. Todestag von Friedrich Frobel am 15 Juni 1952 
(Commemorative Book to Mark the Centenary of Friedrich Froebel’s Death on 15 June 
1952), Berlin, 1952, p. 108. i 


2. Frobels Theorie des Spiels (Froctel’s, Play Theory), 2nd ed., Part I, p. 16 et seq., Weimar 
und Langensalza, 1947. 


3. Cf. Lore Thier-Schroeter, Friedrich Frobel—seine Spielgoben in des Deutschen Demohrat- 
tische Republik (Friedrich Froebel : His ‘Gifts’ in the German Democratic Republic], Berlin 
Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1971. p” 
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4. F. A. W. Diesterweg—Samtliche Werke [F. A. W. Diesterweg—Collected Works], Vol. IX, 
p. 66, Berlin, Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1967. 

5. Cf. H. Konig, ‘Die Arbeiterbewegung und das progressive padagogische Erbe Friedrich 
Frobels’ [The Labour Movement and Friedrich Froebel’s Progressive Educational Legacyl, 
in Jahrbuch fur Erziehungs-und Schulgeschichte, Vol, 18, p. 39 et seq., Berlin, Volk und 
Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1978, 

6. A. Douai, The Kindergarten.. A-Manual for the Introduction of Froebel’s System of Primary 
Education into the Public. School, New York, 1871. 

7. Cf. C. Zetkin. Uber Jugenderziehung [On the Education of Young People], Berlin, Dietz 
Verlag, 957, and G. Hohendorf, Revolutionare Schulpolitik und marxistische Padagogik im 
Lebenswerk Clara Zetkins [Revolutionary School Policy and Marxist Educational Theory in 
the Work of Clara Zetkin], Berlin, Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 1962. 

8, Cf. Gedenkschrift zum 100. Todestag yon Friedrich Frobel am Juni 1952, op. cit.; “Frobel- 
Ehrung 1977 in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1977’ [Tribute to Froebel in the 
German Democratic Republic], in Jahrbuch fur Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, Vol. 18, 


op. cit., p. 11 et seq. 
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Educating the Gifted ~ 


L. S. SINHA 


d have been good many 
child prodigies who made significant contribu- 
tion to society. John Stuart Mill whose 19 
was estimated to be more than 180 could read 
Greek at the age of four. Charles Dickens 
tried his hands at writing a tragedy when he 
was only seven. Issac Newton, while he was 
yet achild, used to make working models of 
water-clocks, wind-mills and other intricate 
machines, James Hillier, inventor of the 
electronic microscope, tore down the new 
telescope his father had bought him only to 
reassemble the parts. As against a few names 
we know, there must have been a large number 
of geniuses who passed out into oblivion 
without attracting notice of a teacher ora 
parent. The question that confronts us today 
is: Should we allow such gifts to perish or 
should we do something to salvage the 
situation ? 

Our committal to democracy implies that 
each individual child should be allowed to 
grow at his or her own differential rate of 
growth. We need to concentrate our efforts 
to harness the talents of each whether it be a 


backward or one with. a ‘superior intellect. 
The present educational system is ill-equipped 
to cater for either. Lack of concern for the 
gifted children is, in the ultimate analysis, a 
national loss the extent of which is not possi- 
ble to quantify. In the USA little interest 
was in evidence till the end of the nineteenth 
century. It was only after the second decade 
of the present century that a good deal of 
research was mounted opening up opportuni- 
ties for the gifted children, While Terman and 
his associates carried out their research pro- 
jects in California in the West, Professor 
Hollingworth experimented with her gifted 
children in New York in the East. These psy- 
chologists made a major contribution in 
awakening nation-wide interest in the educa- 
tional programme of a gifted children. 

We, in our country, have done little to 
identify the gifted, much less to arrange for 
their schooling. A few public schools per se 
might be taken for catering to their needs, 
but that too not on any scientifically planned 
basis. The lamentable lack of concern for the 
intellectual minority is attributable to meteri- 
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cious values ‘we attach to our concept of 
democracy. The Plowden Commission Report 
(1967) on primary education in England called 
it an “egalitarian suspicion” and noted that 
“at the outset giftedness meets with irrational 
obstacle... The schools have a responsibility 
towards these children which must be taken 
seriously. We cannot afford to waste their 
talents.” Even though there is a positive 
correlation between the high income and 
superior intelligence, giftedness cuts across 
social stratifications. 

Not only a high score on general intelli- 
gence as revealed by the traditional tests, but 
special abilities of a high order not necessarily 
associated with superior intelligence quotient, 
should be interpreted as constituting gifted- 
ness. These special abilities or talents may be 
in arts, music, science, mechanics and leader- 
ship, etc. There has hardly been any agree- 
ment as to what 19 level would earn classifica- 
tion among the gifted population. It may be 
as low as 120 and as high as 200 depending 
on the quality of intake at any particular 
school in any particular community. American 
schools have catered for the gifted population 
as per their own norms not conforming to 
any mutually agreed standard. However, 
children testing 183 19 and more could earn 
for them the accolade of ‘genius’ while those 
testing between 140 to 183 19 as those of 
superior intelligence. 

„ A popular superstition about the gifted 
‚used to be that they might be having a poor 
‘physique and a maladjusted personality. 
Hollingworth showed through her researches 
that they are children with a good physique 
and a well-balanced personality endowed with 
the capacity to make their own adjustment. 
Some of the common traits of these children 
are that they are given to a high degree of 
inquisitiveness and reflections about morality, 
the right and wrong aspects of various issues. 
They learn quickly, perform difficult mental 
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tasks, comprehend relationships quickly and 
tend to be original. Credited with a good 
memory they are keenly observant and res- 
pond quickly. Usually they are two to three 
years in advance of their peer groups in regard 
to scholastic as also non-scholastic abilities. 
Terman has come to the conclusion that in 
case of a six-year old child testing 180 19 the 
intellectual level may be as high as that of an 
eleven-year old, but his physical development 
may not be accelerated by more than 10 per 
cent and social development by not more than 
20 to 30 per cent. 

Particularly in cases of children gifted 
with a very superior intelligence (19 around 
180 or more) adjustment problems do creep 
in. Such children by virtue of their highly 
superior giftedness tend to feel isolated. 
Frustration and anxiety colour their creative- 
ness. But there is little evidence to support 
the oft-repeated assertion that stresses within 
the personality are a source of creative drive. 
If suitable steps are not taken to canalize the 
creative urge or provide the much-needed 
guidance, chances of personality maladjust- 
ment or neurosis are increased. 

Catering to the curricular needs of these 
children can be attempted in various ways. 
One method is to accelerate the learning pro- 
gramme by a year or two. Such a device 
might produce social adjustment problems as 
a result of difference in the age of the peer 
groups. Normally such an acceleration is 
limited to the earlier part of childhood before 
adolescence sets in, because the chances of 
maladjustment are minimal at that stage. The 
other device more commonly employed is en- 
riching the curricular programme within the 
class itself, a practice which obviates the 
difficulty of social adjustment. It is also 
argued that heterogeneity in such a class leads 
to amore useful democratizing process and 
fostering of leadership qualities. However, 
critics of such an arrangement assail the prac- 
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tice by alleging that brighter children’s learn- 
ing is not really accelerated and that there 
are greater chances of under-achievement, The 
Education. Policy Commission of the USA 
had besides the above two, recommended a 
programme of special elective courses for the 
gifted children as also general ability group- 
ing; the latter being possible in really large 
size ‘schools where such a grouping is feasible. 

Whatever the strategy adopted in. the 
arrangement of curricular programme there 
is an inescapable need for providing guidance, 
both personal and academic. Motivation has 
also: to. be provided to these children in vari- 
ous, ways in a consistent manner so, as to 
develop their. inherent capabilities to the ful- 
lest. extent. Directing them to sources of 
learning (library is only one), coordinating 
the efforts of the teachers so as to meet the 
chiid’s academic and other personality needs 
and exploiting expertise available in the 
community are essential factors in the learn- 
ing programme of the gifted child. 

The role of teachers in the education of 
these intellectually superior children is a 
challenging one. Not only is he to play an 
important part in the early direction of the 
gifted, he is to be concerned with their scho- 
lastic as also non-scholastic development in a 
significant way. He has to evince qualities of 
patience, sympathy and understanding and 
should. possess a wide range of interest, flexi- 
bility of approach and an unusual proficiency 
in teaching of a particular subject. As future 
development of the child’s talents are as much 
his concern as the present, it is necessary that 
he allows the child the maximal opportunity 
to develop his creativity without burdening 


him with the weight) of his own knowledge. 
He has to ensure in/his children a capacity. of 
self-learning and profiting from the existing 
resources. This concept of teaching-learning 
process: ensures learning even after leaving 
the formal seats of learning. Depending upon 
the nature of strategy adopted for educating 
the gifted the teacher has to play his own part 
in fostering talent.’ While engaged in the pro- 
cess he should also take into account. the 
parents whose attitude towards) their children. 
can appreciably make or mar their progress, 
The etchings of a talented child may be 
frowned upon by an ignorant parent and en- 
couraged by.a thoughtful one. A liaison with 
the parents can be of immense value, The 
teacher: has to. display. an equal concern for 
eliminating, stress. and strain. from the mind 
of the child so that his progress is unimpeded, 
The teacher's responsibilities would thus 
consist in (i) modifying: the curricular. pro- 
gramme in a way that more challenging sub- 
jects are included and in providing more 
opportunity for creative work, (ii) helping 
them to take up research-oriented projects, 
(iii) providing them a rich. environment to 
enable. self-directed work, (iy) forming infor- 
mal groups of effective and smooth learning, 
and (v) providing opportunities in social en- 
vironment to make use of available resources, 

The growing expansion in the field of 
education ever since the independence and our 
increasing concern for the masses has largely 
been responsible for a corresponding neglect 
of the gifted and it is time the educational 
administrators recognize the need for harness- 
ing their talents for the common good, oO 


Impact of Sex Education on the Social 
Adjustment of Individuals 


K. G. DESAI 
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yar behaviour can be 
broadly divided into two categories  » (i) ins- 
tinctive and (ii) intelligent, though it is certain 
that no behaviour is without an instinctive 
root nor is totally unintelligent. ‘Sex’ is also 
one of the instincts which lies in the sphere 
of emotional behaviours associated with male- 
female relations and is based on the anatomi- 
cal and physiological, difference between the 
male and the female. “Sex must be considered 
an integral part of normal human living to 
be utilized, in building a complete and a 
balanced individual and’ family life, and in 
building constructive, satisfying, personal, 
home andcommunity relationship” (Kirkendall 
1950: 1). Instincts are innate propensities to 
certain seemingly rational acts performed 
without conscious design. According to Dale, 
an instinct is regarded as an inborn tendency 
which impels the person to react inaparticular 
way to a definite situation or object, without 
either having had any previous teaching or 
experience or possessed by any idea of the 
goal to be achieved by the action, brought 
about by instinctive impulse. During some 


physiological condition, some of the instincts. 


become manifested. such as in hunger, sexual 
maturity, pugnacity, etc. (Dale 1971: 98-99) 

Man is a social being and he differs from 
the beast in his intellectual development which 
compels him to condition his instincts in a 
socially acceptable way and intelligence helps 
him to design the framework in which instincts 
can be conditioned. Conditioning of sexual 
instinct is a life-long process. Sex and sexual 
behaviour are affected by the society in at 
least three ways : 


1. The manner which parents and tea- 
chers in home and school teach about 
sex to an individual. 

2. The legislation through which the 
society tries to implement its mores, 

3. The general public opinion which pre- 
scribes do’s and don’ts to its members 
for sexual behaviour. 


The task of the home and the school is to 
socialize the child to fit into the society, but 
in our society sexuality is suppressed, result- 
ing in unharmonious and unspontancous 
development of the child. Through legisla- 
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ture’s control, interest in sex and sexual beha- 
viour are channelized into the married life 
and pre- or extra-marital talks or interest are 
completely tabooed. The society also controls 
the behaviour of its members through public 
opinion and mores, Different degrees of sexual 
permissiveness exist in different societies and 
at different times in the history. Mythology 
and literature are full of stories of such per- 
missiveness to which we expose the children 
and adolescents. They are on the other hand 
reared to respect the existing mores of the 
erstwhile society. This discrepancy in what is 
expected and what they read in mythology or 
literature creates dilemma and frustration 
among the adolescents. Added to this is the 
lack of knowledge of the functioning of sexua- 
lity, with the result that adolescents many 
times suffer emotional strain. The adverse 
attitude of the society towards sex matters 
and the incapability of parents and teachers 
to impart right kind of sex education add fuel 
to the fire which results into maladjustment 
of individuals. The breaking of joint families 
and increase in nuclear families deprive child- 
ren of opportunities to observe sex-roles of 
family members. 


Meaning of Sex Education 


Sex education stands for the protection, 
preservation, extension, improvement and 
development of the accepted standards of 
ethics of a society and also the monogamic 
family. Sex education not only includes im- 
parting instruction concerning facts of sex 
and reproduction, as biological or physiolo- 
gical principles, but it also means a compre- 
hensive and progressive process of care, 
guidance, adjustment and formation of right 
attitudes. In December 1944, a conference of 
educators was held in the Office of Education 
in the Unlted States of America to discuss 

` sex education. In this conference, sex educa- 


tion was considered synonymous with social 
hygiene and this term was preferred with the 
following definition: 


Social hygiene education is conveniently 
described as instruction which includes an 
understanding of physical development, 
mental health and veneral diseases, the 
social and psychological phases of human 
relations as they are affected by sex, guid- 
ance in matters related with sex, under- 
standing patterns of conduct, building of 
sound basis for marriage and family life, 
constructive community living, assumption 
of social responsibility and any other 
matter relating to normal association be- 
tween sexes (Kirkendall 1950: 57). 


Due to the adverse attitude)of the society, lack 
of proper knowledge about sex matters, and 
excessive protective feeling of parents toward 
children, sex is considered taboo in the society. 
As soon as ‘sex’ is read or heard, people. per- 
ceive it as something connected with genitals 
which is dirty and filthy and similar toa 
process of excretion of waste products. 


Social Aspect of Sex 


In our society, both sexes do not mix freely 
with each other. In school when boys and 
girls are passing through the adolescent age, 
they are interested in mixing freely with each 
other in order to understand the difference in 
their personalities. Although it is a natural 
instinct, they are scared’of the elders’ eye, and 
consequently they become defensive for their 
reputation. They become hostile and aggre- 
ssive and these emotions usually lead them 
toward’ maladjustment, in school, at home 
and in society. 

Some parents lead their children to believe 
that sex and sexual expressions are shameful. 
Girls are probably more amenable to this type 
of indoctrination, because they are more de- 
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pendent on their parents’ affection, It is often 
blended with a threat: that parents will not 
love them if they persist in sexual behaviour. 
The legend of promiscuity would be attached 
to them. very easily, reducing their value in 
the. marriage market, Many adult women are 
ashamed to admit that they have ever. looked 
at their own genitals or having had any sexual 
thought... Fear of direct punishment, whether 
physical or mental, creates guilt feelings re- 
garding sex. In our, culture, girls are more 
suppressed than boys and standards of being 
a nice girl are drilled into their minds, Al- 
though many girls believe that they are free 
from such nonsense, most of them) mould their 
sexual behaviour according to the social mores 
and are thus inhibited in varying degrees, even 
within the context of courtship, marriage and 
family life. 

Learning about sex has three outcomes, 
viz, acquisition of knowledge, development 
of wholesome attitudes, and improvement of 
behaviour; and these result in a better adjust- 
ment, Kilander thinks that “of the three 
education outcomes of sex education, the 
most important one to achieve the goal is the 
development and practice of desirable beha- 
viour” (1970; 21). 


Impact of Sex Education on Social Adjustment 


Religious families often emphasize that 
sex: is something too sinful and offensive. It 
has always to! be suppressed. Saints and other 
holy men give sermons on the value of abs- 
tinence even in married life. „Examples; of 
saints like Ramkrishna Paramhans, Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Ramtirtha and others are 
quoted time and again to support celibacy. 
All these lead many people with sexual pro- 
blems to think that they have done something 
very sinful while,actually they might not have 
done anything of that nature. 
$ Social adjustment enables a person to liye 
in. harmony with the members of the society 


in a healthy way by. developing favourable 
attitudes, Russell (1976) has discussed many 
aspects of sex and sexuality with reference to 
marriage and’ its impact on adjustment of a 
person within, the institution of marriage. 
Arthus (1947) explored this field with reference 
to children. He presented his viewpoints with 
the help of numerous case studies, which show 
that lack of sex knowledge and adverse atti- 
tude toward sex may develop neurotic, intro- 
vert and hysteric personalities. 

When a person does not feel relaxed in his 
environment, he grows tense slowly. Conse- 
quently the tension reaches its highest level 
and at this critical point of tolerance, his 
tensions are channelized in various ways. His 
behaviour deviates from normal. Anxiety, 
frustration, neurosis, hysteria, inferiority 
complex, schizophrenia and other abnormali- 
ties are different ways of channelization of 
the tensions which are reflected in the beha- 
viour of the individual. These behaviour 
disorders vary in their severity, types of sym- 
ptoms, and causes of development and range 
from simple maladjustment to deteriorated 
psychosis. Disordered behaviour in an adoles- 
cent arises when the person’s inability to solve 
his conflicts leads to a helpless and incapaci- 
tated condition of varying degrees of severity. 
This helplessness results directly or indirectly 
from obstruction in participation. and com- 
munication. It involves a breakdown in social 
Jearning and it arrests or retards personal 
development within the area of conflict, 


The Immediate Impact 


In the beginning of adolescence, every boy 
and girl has a natural curiosity to know more 
about sex and comes across some misconcep- 
tions about sex and sexuality which results 
into worries and conflicts because norms of 
behaviour vary in different cultures and sub- 
cultures. What is proper in one culture is 
improper in another culture. This is more 
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true in a fast changing society like ours, in 
which there is a co-existence: of many sub- 
cultures. In’ schools also; children represent 
many sub-cultures, because of which we see 
many discrepant forms’ of behaviour among 
the children. The conflicting norms of beha- 
viour of different children’ along with the 
variation in the expectation "of" family and 
school create abiding conflicts in the adoles- 
cent (Kirson 1952 : 7-8). 

A number of misconceptions regarding’ sex 
and reproduction’ exist inthe adolescent boys 
and girls which create worries in their minds. 
Some of these misconceptions are’ as follows: 


1, A girl becomes pregnant if a boy 

kisses her. 

2. The birth of a child takes place 

through the navel. 

3, The fetus sleeps all day,and picks the 

night to start kicking. 

4. A pregnant woman must eat for two. 

5, Veneral diseases can be cured by hav- 

ing coitus with a virgin. 

6. Flowers will wither and pickles would 
spoil ifa menstruating girl or, woman 
touches them or if her shadow falls 
on them. 

7. Ebb and flow of menstruation. are 
controlled by the moon. 

8. Menopause °causes insanity in’ many 
women. 

9, The age at which a man'is most likely 
to molest kids is after sixty. 

10, Hysteractomy ends the sexual life of 
a woman. j 

11. Only filthy and dirty boys have noc- 
turnal emmissions, 

12. The first instance of sexual intercourse 
or child-birth will be so painful that 
one cannot go through with it. 

13. One may beget a deformed child as a 
result of masturbation. 

14, Any kind of sexual behaviour indica- 
tes maladjustment, 


15. A pregnant woman’s thinking and 
behaviour affects those of the’child to 
be born. 


Ignorance as is evident in these misconceptions 
sometimes causes a feeling of worry and con- 
cern and even inferiority. Girls are more fre- 
quently ignorant than boys. The middle class 
lays greater emphasis on the visible expression 
of romantic love, on duty, on ambition, on 
thrift'and on good manners than does the 
lower class. The latter permits freer expres- 
sion oftheaggressive and sexual impulses, as in 
fighting and extra-marital intercourse, whereas 
the middle class encourages the inhibition of 
aggression and its sublimation in forms like 
ambition and economic competition (Nimkoff 
1952: 58). 

A girl is not able to cooperate with the 
school environment due to the feeling of 
guilt, shame or fear. The feeling of guilt 
produces a true psychic need for self-punish- 
ment whereas the fear originates from the 
possibility of condemnation. Guilt derives 
more from the inner quality of the person’s 
conscience. Shame relates more closely to 
what society expects of one. The adolescent 
is readily torn by the conflicting requirements 
of his familial and extra-familial relations. 


Long-term Impact 


Life originates from the womb of the 
mother. Sex education imparted at school 
will have a long-term effect. A favourable 
attitude developed at school will enable a girl 
to adjust and adapt properly to family life, 
Sex education develops confidence’ for the 
preparation of marriage and family life. 
It will remove misconceptions about child- 
birth and menopause. The git! will be able to 
adjust to pre-natal and post-natal depression. 
It will help a girl to assume social responsi- 
bility and in the matter relating to normal 
association between sexes, she will not/have 
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guilt feeling that sex is filthy. In India, 
frigidity in girls is generally due to lack of 
knowledge and adverse attitude fixed during 
school days. Being future mothers, they can 
contribute to a greater extent to the improve- 
ment of society. The most important contri- 
bution which parents can make toward the 
proper adjustment of their children to sex is 
to make their marriage happy and home emo- 
tionally stable. The foundation of a desirable 
adjustment lies in security, happy surrounding 
and a sense of being loved and accepted. Deep 
emotional conflicts and personality disorders 
almost. certainly result in unsatisfactory rela- 
tions with other persons. 

The value of early sex instruction for after- 
life is shown by Katharine Davis’s extensive 
investigation among married women. When 
divided into two groups accordingly as they 
regarded themselves as happily or unhappily 
married, it was found that 57 per cent of the 
happy; group, had received some general sex 
instruction. in early life, but only 43 per cent 
of the unhappy group had the same. G. Y: 
Hamilton’s result based on smaller data 
showed that 65 per cent of married women 
who..received such instruction were in the 
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group whose sexual relations were adequate 
but less than 35 per cent in the inadequate 
group (cited in Havelock Ellis 1963 : 25). 

The child-rearing must reflect the under- 
standing of the psychological and physical 
needs of the child and render superfluous any 
critical competition between the needs of the 
child and the needs of the parents. 


Ji 
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Centralization of Libraries 


Merits and Demerits 


M. VENKATIAH 
Librarian, University College of Commerce and Business Management, Csmania University, Hyderabad 


[It is a case study of a particular university where the 
centralized system of libraries is in vogue. Leaving 
the name of the university it will vivify the pros and 
cons of the centralized system of libraries in a uni- 
versity. Further, the author feels, it will give a clear 
picture to a professional in library science and a 
layman in the field of libraries. It will also give an 
idea to those who want to follow this system or not, 
It is under no cost to defame or criticize the uni- 
versity.] 


I, ıs said in the five laws of 
library science that “library is a growing orga- 
nism”, But in my view the educational insti- 
tution like a university is also a growing 
organism. Because in this scientific age every 
discipline is being developed very rapidly. 
For instance, two decades ago, the so-called 
Science subjects like geophysics, microbiology 


and bio-chemistry are only the by-products of 
geology, biology and chemistry. But now they 
have grown to such a size which have paved 
the way to be recognized as independent 
faculties. Likewise, every minor discipline 
even in technology and engineering are also 
being developed in geometrical proportions, 
When the growth of disciplines is like this, 
there will also be a parallel growth in publi- 
cation of knowledge of each subject-matter. 
To collect and organize the fast growing 
knowledge, a library is required. One among 
such libraries is university library and its 
subordinate libraries, 

Usually there are three-tier system of libra- 
ries in the universities : (f) university library 
at the top, (ii) college library at college 
level in the middle, and (ii) seminar libraries 
attached to each department of subjects at the 
bottom level. Wherever there are college 
libraries, there are no seminar libraries. When 
there are seminar libraries without college 
library, the university has to grant some 


— 
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amount for its maintenance and upliftment 
from its central or main fund. If the university 
does not like to do so, it will easily pave a 
path to the university library to centralize 
them and have a control over their purchase 


of books and journals and process thessame ` 


at their leisure. This purchase, of course, will 
take place with the suggestions of the concern- 
ed heads of departments of each subject. 


Purpose of Centralization 


Why. the university library -suggests this 
proposal. of centralization of seminars is to 
save the university authorities from over-ex- 
penditure on the maintenance of seminar 
libraries, Though this. system is meant to 
minimize the expenditure on purchase of books 
and. journals and: the expenditure on, the 
salaries of the qualified staff, etc. it is having 
its own merits and demerits. The following 
merits and demerits can be visualized and 
experienced in the centralized system of libra- 
ries at the university level. 


(a) Merits 


1. Staff : In a centralized system of libra- 
ties very few trained hands will be enough to 
the university library (where the centralized 
work of purchase and processing will be done), 
and further, each trained staff member will be 
entrusted with the processing work of two or 
three seminar libraries, so that the concerned 
staff member may have the work for the year 
long. This is how instead of each hand to 
every seminar library, one hand will be enough 
to look after the technical work of two or 
three seminar libraries. Due to this system 
there will be lot of economy on staff expendi- 
ture. 

; 2. Material economy : If it is not centra- 
lized, each seminar library will have to be 
provided with the relevent processing material. 
Each fellow in every seminar library will make 


a waste of material in his day-to-day work. 
Tf it is centralized, there will be a less wastage | 
of material since one man is looking after the 


two or three seminar libraries’ processing 
work. 
3. Bulk orders from one place: It is also 


easy for the publishers and booksellers to 
supply the required books and journals to one 
place at one time without any delay and on 
one freight. 

4. Economy in adding multiple-copies of 
single title: Ifit is a, decentralized system 
each seminar library will buy at least two or 
three copies of any title or prescribed book 
for the use of their students and teachers. 
Sometimes each seminar may tend to add a 
reference material like yearbooks or ency- 
clopaedia, etc. This is a mere waste in each 
seminar library and hence in this centralized 
system of purchase if it is genuinely required, 
the order will be placed or it will be cut down. 
The ultimate aim in this system is to avoid 
the duplication of titles since this system is 
meant to cut down the unnecessary expendi- 
ture in adding books to the seminar library. 

5. The position of the university librarian : 
In a centralized system of libraries, the posi- 
tion and status of the university librarian will 
rise very high, since he is supposed to deal 
with complete fund in lakhs and will have 
overall supervision and contacts with all the 
heads of departments who will directly come 
under this centralization. 


(b) Demerits 


1. Centralization of many qualified hands 
at one place: Due to this system almost all 
the qualified staff will be in the university 
library, only to look after the technical work 
of seminars. Iu this situation seminar libra- 
; ries will be neglected, since they are managed 
abe only book-bearers, lab-assistants under the 
lecturer-in-charge. 
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2. Abnormal delay in supplying the required 
books to the seminar libraries.: Since the, only 
one trained staff member at the university 
library will have to look after two or three 
seminar libraries’ work, there will be a lot of 
delay in supplying the suggested books to the 
seminar libraries. Due to this over-burden 
of work-load, etc. the required books will 
reach the seminar library after the seminar or 
the course is over. 

3. Position of the person who looks after 
the maintenance of the seminar library: As 
already mentioned above, many seminar libra- 
ries will be under the immediate supervision 
of book-bearers in arts and social science 
seminars and lab-assistants in the case of 
science seminars under the lecturer-in-charge, 
In fact they are not the trained or qualified 
librarians. Hence the concerned incharge 
cannot think over anything about the improve- 


ment of the library and even if he thinks over, 
no one will come forward to help him with 
funds since everything is centralized. 

4, Correspondence: ‚In the centralized 
system of libraries much correspondence will 
have to be made between the heads of the 
departments and with the booksellers or publi- 
shers on the part of university librarian. This 
will increase the postage, time and energy. 


Conclusion 


To minimize expenditure on the seminar 
libraries it is a sound ‘system for a short term. 
But if it is continued for a long term the con- 
cerned seminar libraries will not grow ina 
healthy manner and due to the lack of trained 
librarians in the seminar library, it will not 
function properly and the teachers ‘and 
students will be put to a lot of inconvenience 
in getting the books. oO 
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Educational Technology in India 


The Present and the Prospect 


SusHMA BHAGIA 
National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi 


Jen TERM “educational tech- 
nology’, has often been used to mean different 
things to different people. To some, it may 
mean electronic gadgets and hardware like 
slide and film projectors, tape-recorders, vedio- 
players and computers, etc., for other educa- 
tional technology is simply another name for 
audio-visual teaching aids like charts, models, 
educational toys, films and slides. Educational 
technology is, however, something more. than 
mere teaching aids and gadgets. It may include 
teaching aids and electrical gadgets but is not 
synonymous with either of them. It may seek 
help from machines or mass media like radio 
and television but is not limited toit. In 
addition to all these aids, educational techno- 
logy is characterized by processes, systems, 
management and control mechanisms. 

Educational technology may be explained 
as well-planned utilization of total resources— 
human and material—for designing and imple- 
menting teaching-learning schemes for clearly 


defined goals. Materials like books, machines 
or teaching aids as well as teachers form parts 
of the scheme or the system but they remain 
parts of it. The other aspects, e.g. manner in 
which the systems would be operated and 
study of the effectiveness of the systems are 
also part of educational technology. 

In accordance with the concept of manage- 
ment of learning resources for the achieve- 
ment of defined goals, a variety of resources 
like teachers, books, audio-visual materials, 
mass media, etc. are utilized for maximizing 
learning through educational technology. It 
follows that variety of strategies are: needed 
to reach the groups which have or have not 
made use of the existing educational system. 


Mass Instructional Technology 


Technology has helped in spreading educa- 
tion to masses, which was formerly available 
otily to classes. Knowledge which was avail- 
able to few by way of dialogue or rare 
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writings was made available to large numbers 
with the help of printing. Printing machine 
is perhaps the most outstanding contribution 
of technology to education through which it 
became possible, for the first time, to educate 
masses. Hence, the term mass-media which 
includes later inventions like radio.and tele- 
vision for this purpose. Radio and television, 
are now increasingly being used for education 
of large numbers. It is for educators to deve- 
lop necessary skills, habits and interests for 
continued learning from these media. 


Mass instructional technology in the form ‘ 


of radio, television’ and films »is particularly 
suitable for very large but scattered groups of 
clientele. There have been radio-broadcast 
programmes on educational themes like clean- 
liness, hygiene, safety, biographies of great 
people, etc. for the enrichment of the know- 
ledge in general. There have also been attempts 
to broadcast instructional programmes relating 
to curriculum covered in schools and some 
studies have been undertaken and others ‚are 
under way on the functioning of school broad- 
casts and telecasts by the Centre of Educa: 
tional Technology (CET), NCERT, New Delhi. 
On the recommendations of the Working 
Group on ‘Radio, set up by the CET, some 
studies have been! undertaken in) Jaipur and 
Jalgaon, ‘etc. about school broadcasts involv- 
ing their planning, production:and utilization 
to find out factors that influence success of 
these ‘programmes-or’ impede their progress, 
The findings of these studies have been shown 
the impact of) radio-broadcast on school 
education. 

Educational:television is used for supple- 
menting » school’ programmes in’ places. like 
Delhi and Bombay. ‚Television and radio 
broadcast some programmes also for teachers 
weekly or fortnightly and during summer vaca- 
tions. The programme, for women, workers 
and turalvclientele on) radio and television 
and language lessons on radio are examples-of 


_ well as urban places. 
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their use for educating the masses. The 
Satellite Instructional Television Experiment 
(sirz), a non-formal programme of its own 
kind, is another example. The programme was 
conducted in six states: Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Karnataka and Andhra 


‘Pradesh. + 


The use of films in the formal as well as 
non-formal stream of education is known to 
everyone. Some films on the theme of family 
planning programme to popularize the small 
family norm and equip married couples to 
limit their families have been used in rural as 
Films on the theme of 
citizenship education, health education for 
improving dietary and hygienic practices, en- 
vironmental education for preserving and 
improving the quality of environment, and 
social education for eradication of social evils 
are other examples of the use of films for non- 
formal education of masses, Three main 
functions are performed through films : (i) ins- 
truction, which may lead to gains in know- 
ledge; (ii) motivation, which may affect or 
restructure attitudes and values; and (iii) 
demonstration, which may lead to changes in 
skill performance. These three functions are 
very important and, therefore, films can goa 
long way in achieving the objectives. 

The effectiveness of films is dependent on 
their (2) content (film variables); (i) the 
manner in which they are used (utilization 
variables), and (iii) the clientele to whom they 
are addressed (audience variables). Film 
variables can be taken care of by selecting the 
material with reference to educational objec- 
tives while utilization variables would require 
teachers to become familiar with the concept 
and implications of educational technology. 


Programmed Instructional Material 


The programmed material is a carefully 
sequenced material in the form of a series of | 
questions or, statements, It is prepared, in 
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such away that the successive questions are 
in small steps from simple to complex. Such a 
programme is presented by teaching machines, 
books or films. Its two important charac- 
teristics are that it provides immediate feed- 
back to an active learner; and that the learner 
has his control over the pace of learning. A 
few examples of utilization of programmed 
instruction material are given below. 

A field study in functional literacy con- 
ducted by G.H. Jamison and reported in 
Aspects of Educational T echnology VIII 
shows the effectiveness of programmed ins- 
truction in a functional literacy project. The 
functional literacy project was set up by 
Unesco in collaboration with the Indian 
Government at Isfahan. The problem was to 
construct programmed instructional materials 
for use in the project and to evaluate their 
effectiveness. Programmed guides were pre- 
pared for courses by inspectors. They were 
planned in the linear format which presented 
factual information about teaching procedure. 
The objective of the guides was that they 
could be used by people with no teaching ex- 
perience. The content of the guide constituted 
five inter-related components technical, 
scientific, socio-economic, mathematical and 
literacy. Instructors were randomly assigned 
to two types of construction : programmed, 
involving the use of new instructional guides, 
and. the traditional. A test was constructed 
for the purpose of pre-testing and post-testing 
the participants with information sampled 
from the instructor’s guides. The objective of 
these tests was to find out whether informa- 
tion from the various concept areas was being 
learned to the same standard. It stood out 
clearly from the results that the programmed 
method of instruction was markedly superior 
to the traditional method. The programmed 
guide made-up for the deficiency in professio- 
nal competency of the instructors. 

The development of a programmed read- 


ing system to improve basic comprehension, 
teading ability and the expressive skills for 
adult literacy is also reported by J. Leedham 
in Aspects of Educational Technology VIII 
by Baggaley, et al. (1975: 215). Such attempts 
are yet to be made in this country for non- 
formal education. This kind of need is evi- 
dent, for example, in the Farmers Functional 
Literacy Programme (FFLP) in India which was 
designed largely for homogeneous groups of 
farmers for adopting and improving agricul- 
tural practices in cultivating high-yielding va- 
rieties of food crops as a part of national stra- 
tegy to increase food production. Functional 
literacy means any literacy operation conceived 
asa component of economic and social deve- 
lopment. It is related to precise collective and 
individual needs differentiated according to 
the environment and to specific economic and 
social objectives. 

It is ajoint enterprise of all agencies in- 
volved in this developmental goal—the Minis- 
try of Education (for literacy), the Ministry 
of Agriculture (for training and demonstra- 
tions) and the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting (for the use of radio). Except 
the use of radio, no further attempts have 
been made to utilize educational technology 
in the rrLp. A publication of the Directo- 
rate of non-formal education (1977:15) points 
out that the coordination between depart- 
ments and agencies has fallen short of the 
optimum, leaving a functional literacy teacher 
working in the isolation. It is the teacher in 
this kind of programme who needs help by 
way of feeding him with appropriate institu- 
tional materials. 


Multi-media Instructional Packages 


A multi-media instructional package has 
several components in the form of printed 
and audio-visual material. It isa system of 
optimal utilization of available resources. As 
example of such a model of multi-media in- 
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structional package is the Open University in 
the U.K. with its mix of correspondence 
courses, broadcasting, textual material, home- 
study experiments, computer-marked assign- 
ments, etc. Television, radio and other media 
are integrated into this teaching system. 

A multi-media instructional package was 
developed in India by the cer for training a 
large number of primary school teachers in 
science partly using satellite communication , 
On the basis of the NcgRT syllabus and the 
survey conducted regarding difficulties of 
primary school teachers in science, 12 topics 
were identified for developing the training 
package. Besides, the messages in pedagogy 
were also included in the package. This mul- 
ti-media instructional package consisted of 
television programmes, radio- broadcasts, ex- 
periments in science detailed for teachers as 
self-instructional materials, printed study 
materials and tutorials by senior science tea- 
chers. The total programme was 12 working 
days. 

A study, undertaken to evaluate this pro- 
gramme, pointed out towards a positive gain 
in the knowledge of content and pedagogy. 
Greater use of teaching aids, attempts at per- 
forming experiments, and involving children 
in the classes were found which suggested the 
impact of the training programme on the 
teachers. 


The Prospect 


The life-style of the people in the last 
three to four decades has changed tremen- 
dously. This is largely because of the ad- 
vancement of technology. Quick transport 
and means of communications have helped 
people to become more mobile, travel com- 
fortably and communicate easily. The avail- 
ability of electrical and mechanical gadgets 
have increased the. opportunities for more 
entertainments, ease and comfort in life and 

- lead a richer and better life. 


When other aspects of life have changed 
the educational system cannot remain aloof 
and remain the same as it was several 
years ago. It will haveto take help from 
technology like several other fields have 
taken help for improving in their own area. 
This is, however, not the only reason for 
creeping technology in education, Explosion 
of knowledge is another reason which is the 
effect as well as the cause for more techno- 
logy to disseminate it, to lift it for one’s re- 
quirements and to require it according to 
one’s needs. Increase in population and, 
therefore, needs of quantitative expansion and 
qualitative improvement are other pressing 
factors which demand increasing use of 
modern technology in education. 

Then we have universalization of elemen- 
tary education and adult education. Our 
country is facing a big challenge of making 
education universal as well as relevant to the 
community according to its felt needs so as to 
help people in improving their standards of 
living. The gigantic task of making educa- 
tion universal is clear from the number of 
illiterate person which has risen from 247 
million in 1951 to 446 million in 1981, 
According to the census of 1981, only 35,8 
per cent people were literate while 64.2 per 
cent were illiterate. The problem is more 
acute because these people mainly belong to 
tural areas, urban slums, tribal areas and hill 
areas and, therefore, it is more difficult to 
motivate and bring them to schools, Pro- 
gress in these areas has fallen short of the set 
targets. As the time passes, these tasks be- 
come more difficult and far-reaching. A large 
number gets added to the category of illiterate 
than pass through the literacy programme 
each year rendering existing corrective mea- 
sures inadequate. Efficient plans and ways of 
their implementation are required for .attain- 
ing desired goals in a reasonable length: of 
time. Educational technology -can greatly 
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help planners and implementers in these 
directions. 
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Educational News 


Silicon microchip 


But, before the benefits of the new teaching 
methods could be consolidated, and before 
computations of fractions could make way 
universally for the decimal point, the ubiqui- 
tous silicon microchip had risen on the hori- 
zon in the field of technology. Education is 
about to undergo a second revolution, this 
one unparalleled since Gutenberg’s movable 
type. The invention of the pocket calculator 
has, with one stroke, made obsolete the books 
of tables and the slide rule. Swifter, cheaper 
and a million times more accurate, the pocket 
calculator is having a profound effect on the 
teaching of mathematics, even at primary 
school levels, in the developed countries. 
Children are taking to pocket-calculators like 
ducks to water, Much to their delight, a lot 
of drudgery has been taken out of mathema- 
tics. In addition, portable computers (now 
within easy financial reach of every home and 
institution) help kids with all kinds of mathe- 
matical problems, including geometry and 
algebra, in addition to the usual computa- 
tions, 


Society’s needs 


In the electronic age of today, when most 
human activities, including sensory feedback 


and logic are fast being replaced by the mighty 
micro, occupations require greater degree of 
originality, insight, judgment, initiative and 
understanding. Society is becoming extremely 
competitive, and there is a greater demand 
for those who are creative and have a highly 
developed problem-solving ability. 

A young man or a woman of the twenty- 
first century will be living in a “push-button 
palace,” travelling between planets and engag- 
ing in activity unheard of today. Every sphere 
of life, home, work, school, leisure, and so on, 
will entail a programmed computer. His need 
for tinkering with technology and rational 
reasoning will be much greater than his coun- 
terpart’s today. Teaching of mathematics 
will play a very vital role in training his 
thought processes. Emphasis will have to 
suitably shift in schools to cater to the needs 
of a highly automated way of living of the 
future generations, 


India will fall in line, sooner or later. One 
of the aspects of tomorrow that requires seri- 
ous contemplation is the change in the mathe- 
matics syllabus, and subsequent teaching 
methods to fit in with the fast changing world 
of technology. 


[Shamlu Dudeja : Hindustan Times, 17.1.1983] 
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Improving work education at general 
schools in the USSR 


To bring the content of instruction into line 
with the social functions of the school, with 
economic requirements and trends in the deve- 
lopment of culture, science and production is 
a major and constant task of education. Res- 
ponding to the decisions of the 26th Congress 
of the cpsu and the resolution adopted by the 
Party’s Central Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers on the further improve- 
ment of instruction and upbringing at secon- 
dary schools and preparing pupils for future 
work (1977), the Soviet school, which is 
expected to provide general, polytechnical and 
work-related education is making a radical 
turn towards improvement of work education. 
During the term of studies, secondary school- 
leavers are expected to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the fundamentals of humanities 
and sciences, to develop skills for work in the 
national economy, and to come close to mas- 
tering a trade or profession. 

At the present stage of scientific and 
technological progress and under conditions 
of mature socialism, new work instruction 
curricula are required for all the forms of the 
general school. To that end, the Research 
Institute of Work Instruction and Vocational 
Guidance, ussk Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, has carried out theoretical and 
experimental research. Th’s intensive research 
has been conducted for the past few years 
with due account taken of the experience gained 
in work education at the Soviet schools since 
its inception. The draft curricula were dis- 
cussed jointly by many teachers, specialists 
in teaching methods, scientists, and economic 
experts. The new work instruction curricula 
have been approved by the ussr Ministry of 
Education. They are based on the Marxist- 
Leninist ideas of polytechnical education and 
Combining education with productive work 


with due account of the outlook for the ussr’s 
economic and social advancement. As distinct 
from their forerunners, the new curricula 
provide a better educational, polytechnical, 
practical and vocational thrust for work ins- 
truction and have been somewhat lightened by 
the deletion of excessively complicated and 
less relevant material. The education material 
is logically consistent, with a good degree of 
internal continuity, at all levels of education 
(Ist-3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th and 10th forms). Stress 
is laid in the curricula on socially useful pro- 
ductive work (specifically in the 7th, 10th 
forms) combined with education and oriented 
on communist upbring. 

In the new curricula, work instruction is 
differentiated in*the following way. In the 1st- 
3rd forms all children receive primary general 
work training in accordance with a programme 
applied throughout the country. In the 4th-8th 
forms, depending on the pupil’s wish and the 
school’s industrial environment, instruction is 
given in a particular type of work-technical, 
services or agricultural which corresponds to 
the division of the economy into three major 
spheres: industry, the services and farming. 
This makes it possible to prepare pupils for 
doing productive work in accordance with 
their abilities (10 hours during a school year 
the 7th and 8th forms). 

In the 9th and 10th forms the content of 
work instruction is differentiated according to 
the sectoral division of social labour: pupils 
may study according to their wish, for ins- 
tance, fundamentals of metalwork, power 
engineering, radioelectronic, field-crop culti- 
vation, mechanization of farming, etc. This 
approach enables them to extend their poly- 
technical idea of modern production and take 
part in specific work in the area of production. 
In the process of work education, specific 
didactical and upbringing tasks are solved at 
each of the above-mentioned age levels, At the 
same time, a scientific elaboration of the 
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educational foundations of building a work 
instruction system has made it possible to 
formulate universal tasks for forms : develop- 
ment of diligence and a communist attitude 
to work, high ideological, political and moral 
qualities of personality, and a careful and 
thrifty attitude to socialist property and 
nature; the development of work skills and 
habits and acquisition of scientific and techni- 
cal knowledge required for involving pupils 
in socially useful productive work which will 
bring them close to mastering a particular 
trade or profession; extension of polytechnical 
outlook and consolidation of the knowledge 
and work habits obtained during the study of 
the fundamentals of sciences and humanities; 
promotion of creative abilities for work in 
combination with preparednesss for practical 
work; extensive study of widespread trades 
and the shaping of stable occupational in- 
terest. 

In keeping with the tasks listed above, 
curriculum structure and contents have been 
developed so as to give due emphasis to pupils’ 
practical work and their socially useful pro- 
ductive labour (from 70 to 80 per cent of all 
the time devoted for instruction). The curri- 
cula name the knowledge and skills to be 
acquired by the pupils of every form and 
specify the content of scientific and technical 
knowledge, practical laboratory and produc- 
tion training work, and excursions, and re- 
commend approximate objects of useful pro- 
ductive work. At the same time due account 
is taken of the regional requirements, depen- 
ding on the specific details of the economic 
development of a particular region, as also 
an alternative approach allowing for a partial 
change of the subjects of practical work, 
excursions and objects of production work 
depending on the local conditions around a 
school. When such a change is made, the 
main part of the curriculum (about 80 per cent 
of educational material) should remain un- 
changed. This enables schools to adopt a more 


flexible approach in using their concrete 
opportunities and conditions in the multi- 
national Soviet State and meet the demands 
to work instruction that are universal for the 
country -as a whole. In introducing and im- 
plementing the new curricula schools receive 
extensive aid from the main enterprises, 
collective or state-run farms and various esta- 
blishments and organizations. 

The research institute has started experi- 
mental testing of work instruction conducted 
according to the new curricula. This work 
will be continued through 1985 in various 
Union Republics, covering a sufficient number 
of schools and interschool work instruction 
centres. The first stage of experimental testing 
of work instruction curricula has now been 
completed and the results of the experiment 
have shown that the principles underlying the 
new curricula are acceptable, but some of the 
study themes and practical laboratory assign- 
ments need improvement and an optimum 
balance needs to be established in the time 
devoted to the study of theoretical knowledge 
and that spent on practical work. The new 
content of work instruction help better to 
solve the common task of shaping a- harmoni- 
ously developed personality. 


(Abstract of V.A. Polyakor’s article published in 
Innovation, Sept.-Dec. 1981) 


Indian Philosophy of Education: 
Some Issues 


Innia has a long history of not only philoso- 
phical thinking but of education as a social 
institution. We had well developed univer- 
sities as early as the Buddhistic period. Our 
Ashram type institutions had even an earlier 
tradition. The main theme of study in these 
ancient seats of learning was ‘philosophy’. It 
may appear to be strange that unlike West, 
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we in India, could not develop ‘philosophy of 
education’ as a distinct branch of philosophy. 
The reason seems to be that Indian traditions 
never drew distinction between life and 
education and thus philosophy of life was 
philosophy of education. Education was 
considered to be an instrument for developing 
a cultured life and ultimately a good life. 
Philosophy also aimed at developing im man 
qualities of rationality, wisdom and spiri- 
tuality. At present, in the universities of 
India, we confine to teaching of Western 
philosophies of education because we do not 
have any philosophical system pertaining to 
education, which may be called as Indian. As 
an apology to Indian educational philosophy, 
we either teach history of ancient education 
or teach about the educational thoughts of 
some Indian thinkers like Gandhi, Tagore, 
Vivekanand, etc. 

The present trend in Indian education is 
towards empirical or experimental researches 
and that too is a piecemeal treatment. A 
comprehensive view to solve educational 
problems and to develop indigenous system 
befitting to Indian conditions is very much 
lacking. Therefore, the need of the hour is 
to focus our attention on the following issues. 


Nature of Western Thought 


(i) The impact of Western philosophy of 
education on Indian system of eduation has 
gone so deep that it has lost its realand 
genuine temper. With this, a spirit of alie- 
nation has crept in. Consequently, it has 
resulted into a cultural or value conflict in 
‘our chlidren and teachers. Value system has 
undergone a radical change and there seems 
to be mischannelization of human resources. 
Besides, if the focal point of education is 
accepted as the child and his natural growth 
even then, it will be unpsychological if the 
child is to be educated in a foreign frame of 


reference. For proper education, child needs 
to be conditioned or educated through a 
local and indigenous system having evolved 
out of a sound philosophy of education. 

(ii) Western philosophy is indiscriminately 
matter-oriented whereas Indian philosophy is 
spirit-oriented. Correspondingly philosophy 
of education drawn either from material 
standpoint or from spiritual one, has its own 
educational implications. Western philosophy 
having base in matter, does not fit into the 
basic nature of Indian thought. Especially 
after independence, there has been a natural 
urge and need to evolve an Indian system of 
education around a common frame of refe- 
rence drawn from the spiritual core of Indian 
thought. Indian national system of education 
having deep roots in Indian traditions and 
culture, should have been the work of 
educational thinkers after independence. But 
we could not do so due to inertia and lack of 
confidence, 

(iii) In Western thought, child is accepted 
as a biological unit. His behaviour is treated 
at par with animal instinctive behaviour. 
Growth or development through education is 
taken as a process of training from animal 
behaviour to social behaviour. But in Indian 
thought, child has been accepted as divine. 
The whole educative process is designed 
around this concept. It has entirely different 
educational implications in a system. Sri 
Aurobindo’s concepts of spiritual evolution 
is an example to this direction. Many issues 
related to these two traditions material and 
spiritual in philosophic thought and edu- 
cational process, will have to be thrashed out 
on the basis of empirical experience or other- 
wise, 


2. Nature of Indian Thought 


(i) Do we need to have an independent 
school of thought on Indian philosophy of 
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education in the midst of contemporary 
Western thought? Can a conceptual frame- 
work of IPE in the background of rich heritage 
and culture be developed? As philosophy of 
life and the scheme of education are always 
drawn from a socio-cultural background of a 
country so India having a rich cultural 
heritage, should have evolved her own model 
of philosophy of education. 

(ii) History has always been the testimony 
of the fact that Indian thought has been all 
embracing and encompassing. It had universal 
and eternal constituents of human thought 
without specifying any narrow demarcations 
of creed, religion and other man created 
differences. Main attributes of Indian thought 
have been flexibility, evolutionary, psycho- 
logically sound, empirically tested and 
universal. in appeal. 

(iii) There has been a singular emphasis of 
education commissions and committees on the 
cultivation and development of social, moral 
and spiritual values through school and 
university education. It evidently reflects the 
inner recesses of Indian thought in education. 
But this mere whispering in this context, 
cannot yield any tangible results unless con- 
crete consistent and coherent thought is 
identified in education. Sound Indian edu- 
cational system can only be structured when 
the real spirit of Indian thought is clearly 
defined and its components are delineated. 

(iv) Ancient system of education had a 
local bias and social relevance. It could meet 
the natural, universal and eternal urge of man. 
In this regard, it can be said that Indian 
could not develop a national system in the 
literal sense. However, whatever educational 
system is in vogue, it does not fit into Indian 
temperament and attitude. It is because it is 


drawn out entirely from a different set of 
cultural values and human experience. 

(v) Six systems of Indian philosophy have 
provided different explanations of man and 
his relationship with cosmos. But no edu- 
cational philosophy has been worked out of 
these six systems. Can we say that these six 
systems could only confine to the traditional 
thought and as such no philosophy of edu- 
cation can be drawn. Orcan we say that 
some fruitful attempts can be made to work 
out a systematic scheme to this direction. 

(vi) Western general philosophy determines 
the philosophy of cducation of theory of 
education under fixed categories like ontology, 
epistemology and axiology. Can we evolve 
an IPE from Indian philosophy on the same 
criteria or another criteria are to be fixed? 
This issue can be resolved while exploring the 
traditional categories of classification of 
thought of Indian philosophy under each 
system for developing IPE or a common 
criterion can also be accepted which may 
determine different aspects of ıpE and other 
issues of educational like aims, curriculum, 
methodology, discipline and role of teacher. 

(vii) Indian philosophy seems to be an 
abstract field of thought for a common man 
to understand and the same can be true of IPE 
for an average teacher. ‘Can we developa 
workable language in IPB to propagate its 
dimensions and principles to teachers so that 
they can understand them in a proper per- 
spective. A simple and intelligible language 
in this regard, can be developed. It will enable 
the teacher to revive and revitalize an Indian 
thought and put into practice. 

[Report by Dr. K.K. Sharma, DERS, NHU; 


Shri R.K. Sharma, SIAE, Kohima and Shri L.K. 
Sinha, SCERT, Kohima] 
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Book Reviews 


Teaching of Science in Secondary Schools 


National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, 1983, pp. ix + 250 


Tug book has been prepared by a project 
team, consisting of some selected faculty 
members of the NCERT, which was assisted by 
two British experts, Dr. C.R. Sutton of the 
School, of Education, Leicester, and Dr. John 
O’Head, Chelsea. College, London. „The three 
editors of the book are drawn from three 
main disciplines of science, namely, biology, 
chemistry and physics. There should be 
little doubt in the minds of readers about the 
usefulness of the book which has been prepar- 
ed by a team of selected experts of the NCERT. 

It is a practice in the teacher education 
colleges to teach the methods and techniques 
of teaching science in a theoretical framework. 
The curriculum framework for teacher edu- 
cation. developed by the NcERT recommends 
that the methods of teaching should be taught 
in the teacher education colleges along with 
contents ‚of science which may serve as an 
illustration of particular methodology of 
teaching science, In the absence of sufficient 
well-designed „illustrations, the methods of 
teaching science, as being taught in the teacher 
education colleges, become ritual. Experiences 


of teacher-educators bear evidence that the 
entrants of these institutions for their pre- 
service training have extremely poor knowledge 
of the content of science which they are 
supposed to teach in secondary schools. On 
the other hand, the curriculum of these 
colleges presumes that the student-teachers 
know the contents and they will decide the’ 
techniques and approaches for teaching the 


particular topics if they have knowledge of | 


the underlying principles of the methodology 
of teaching science. The curriculum is 
science-based, this assumption has done more 
harm than good to the cause of science 


teaching in this country, The recommen- 


dations of the curriculum framework for 
teacher education to integrate content and 
methodology in the. training. of teachers 
deserve wide acclamation, ji 

Following the guidelines of the NCERT’s 
publication, Teacher education curriculum: A 
framework, the colleges of education in India 


revised their courses of studies, for inservice — 


training of teachers and made, provision for 
teaching content and methodology in an 
integrated form, but the task of achieving the 
aim of integrated curriculum remained un- 
finished in the absence of any textbook dealing 
with the matter in an integrated form. 
Inspired by the Science Teacher Education 


EN 


IE 
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Project (step) of Great Britain, the NCERT 
appointed the project team which prepared 
the book under review. The team has done 
good job in presenting only those units of 
science which are useful for secondary school 


teachers. The contents of each unit of science, 


have been discussed in relation to appropriate 
methodology to be used for teaching a 
particular content in a classroom situation. 

The joint sincere efforts of the project 
team have succeeded to a great extent in 
translating theory into practice. The first 
two chapters of the book discussed some ideas 
on the nature of sciences and the aims of 
teaching science. The third chapter gives an 
outline for using the book and the remaining 
24 chapters provide guidelines for work of 
student-teachers while they are in the colleges 
of education. Of the 34 chapters, 13 have 
been devoted to biology, 10 to chemistry, and 
11 to physics. Almost all the topics to be 
taught to secondary school students have been 
included in the book. ‚It is heartening to 
note that the team has, with great success, 
dealt the content and its methodology in 
complete harmony. The integration of content 
and method has also been maintained at all 
the three stages of organization, namely, 
content, school activities and student-teacher 
assignment. 


In presenting the content, the objectives of ` 


a particular unit have been listed first. The 
relevant skills required for a particular unit 
have also been properly emphasized. After 
giving the main concepts needed to understand 
the content, a check-list of the concepts has 
been presented and the reader, after going 
through the check-list, may consult the text- 
book, if so needed. There is no doubt that 
the science teachers will find in the book 
ample opportunities to make the teaching of 
science extremely exciting and challenging, 
Not only this, there is also sufficient scope 
for ingenuity, imagination andi improvisation. 

The usefulness of the book has become 


‚activities, 


more pronounced by suggesting a number of 
assignments for student-teachers within each 
topic. Judged from the existing situation, 
student-teachers in teacher education colleges 
vile away most of their time in unproductive 
There is little scope for improvi- 
sation and imagination in the existing teacher 
education curriculum in science. In such a 
situation, the suggested assignment will 
provide the student-teacher an opportunity to 
use their time in developing desirable skills 
and attitudes necessary for a good science 
teacher. 

A recent survey of the teacher education 
colleges has revealed ‚that a good number of 
colleges do not have auxiliary tools for 
working with science. Nor do they have 
good teacher-educators with good academic 
background in science. Such situation is 
appalling and the success of this book will 
depend upon the availability of good science — 
teacher-educators and other ancillary services 
for teaching science. 


‘ ReP. SINGH 
Head and Dean, Department of Education 
Patna University, 


Letters to the Schools 


J. Krishnamurthy. Krishnamurthy Foundation 
Trust Ltd., Madras, 1981, Rs. 16.00 


THE book under review is a collection of 
letters written by Mr. J. Krishnamurthy to ' 
Schools managed by the Foundation bearing 
his name. These schools in India, USA, UK 
and Canada are all attempting to develop, 
according to him, “not only academic excel- 
lence but the cultivation of the total human 
being.” 2 
In a series of fortnightly letters from 1° 
September 1978 to 1 March 1980, Mr. Krishna- 
, murthy expounds his views on a variety” of’ 
‘topics which would be Of interest not only to ° 
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teachers in the schools mentioned above but 
to educators anywhere who are concerned 
about the process of education. As the title 
of this review may indicate the thoughts and 
ideas expressed in hundred odd pages that 
constitute this book do not conform to accep- 
ted educational theory or practice. Even the 
definitions of some of the terms used by this 
writer (e.g. intelligence) may not find accep- 
tance in any formal writings in the field of 
pedagogy. Nonetheless, many who are ‘con- 
cerned with education and teaching may find 
much to stimulate them though they might 
find little to agree with: For those who have 
had opportunity of discussing or talking 
about various problems in small groups with 
Mr. J. Krishnamurthy (as it happens in gather- 
ings at Rishi Valley and I presume other such 
schools too), listening to him must have been 

" about the nearest experience one could have 
of ‘witnessing a demonstration of the Socratic 
‘method. Such a feeling for ‘obvious reasons 
is not encountered when one hears him at his 
public lectures. ‘In'these letters, the author 
seems to’ capture some of that flavour of a 
dialogue at the ‘Academy’. 

If education is concerned with the develop- 
thent of a wholesome personality, schools 
should 'help a student to flower naturally. 
Nartow specialization, compulsion, persuasion 
and all attempts at conditioning are, accord- 
ing’ to’ Mr. Krishnamurthy, necessarily 
festrictive or stultifying factors in this process 
“of the natural unfolding of one’s potentiali- 

"ties. Thus according to the author a flowering 
of individuals can” only be possible in an 
atmösphere ‘of freedom. This insistence’ on 
freedom isà recurring theme in many of the 
letters. Tt would involve’ a total abjuration 
of attempts to instil fear in students or the 
use of any form of compulsion or persuasion; 

„as acorollary traditional competition amongst 

‚them would. also, have, to. be discarded. 
Naturally these views will be quite alien to 
those amongst us who have hard and read 


67 
about methods to motivate students by suit- 
ably modifying the environment or using 
rewards and punishments with discretion to 
achieve this purpose. ‘We have been condi- 
tioned to accept the maxim that conflict and 
competition ensure growth and examples are 
cited to exemplify this, e.g. a tree struggling 
in the forest for light, a new born struggling 
for breath, etc. We have accepted for genera- 
tions that there is no way of life bar that of 
conflict—hence a suggestion that life is pos- 
sible without it is rejected,” is Mr. Krishna- 
murthy’s answer to those doubting individuals 
who wonder if we can ever give up the tradi- 
tional methods of comparing students, grading 
them, rewarding and punishing them in ‘order 
to promote efficient learning. 

The word “more” is always comparative, 
he writes, as also the word “better”. “Can 
the educator put aside all comparison,’ all 
measurement, in his teaching ? Can he take 
the student as he is, not what he should be, 
not make judgments based on comparative 
evaluations,” asks Mr. Krishnamurthy. He 
is of the view that when teachers put aside 
comparison and measurement, then they can 
be concerned with the student as “he is’ and 
hence the teacher-student relationship can 
assume totally different directions. “‘Love is 
not comparative—comparison and measure- 
ment, are the ways of the intellect and hence 
divisive. The whole atmosphere of the school 
undergoes a change when there is no sense of 
competition, comparison,” he states in another 
letter. Educational theory and research 
assert that competition, asséssment “and 
evaluation undoubtedly’ have’ a’ role in the 
acquisition of ` knowledge; however, it 
may be debatable whether they are of equal 
value in the promotion ofhuman relationships 
and the “art of living”, which Mr. Krishna- 
murthy asserts, must be the responsibility of 
every teacher. i 

In another letter he has posed the question 
as to why_human beings do not feel responsi- 
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ble for others? , Most humans are committed 
only to themselyes according to Mr. Krishna- 
»murthy.; Selfishness is manifested in a 
variety of human actions, striving for power 
and status, for love and affection and any 
number of other activities. Schools often 
encourage these strivings for self-enhancement 
by. emphasizing performance at exams, sports 
and all the other activities that they offer. If 
such tendencies. are fostered in schools it may 
be difficult to develop a sense of responsibility 
_|for others and our environment, And perso- 
{nal relationships as a result may tend to get 
warped, and fragmented, confining themselves 
|to, cover groups or.cliques or the selected, 
In answering the question why people 
»yconform. to traditions, Mr. Krishnamurthy 
says that it is usually due to these individuals 
s seeking security. Even those who appear to 
be.,non‘conformists by .questioning exisiting 
deustoms, traditions, and rituals often adopt 
other such modes of behaviour. He maintains 
| that there are no good" or “bad” habits and 
that,all-such behaviours as also indulgence in 
custom or ritual results in a degeneration of 
the. mind. One, can, imagine a number of 
parents and teachers throwing up their hands 
in-horror or exasperation on reading this. For 
after all, is not one of the purposes of infant 
and child training, the instilling of “good” 
| habits)? To. such a question Mr. Krishna- 
murthy, would probably reply, “One can do 
the, same. things everyday without it becoming 
a habit when there,is an awareness of what is 
being done.”’ . 
There would generally be more agreement 
i with, Mr. Krishnamurthy’s view, “that daily 
life is a constant process of learning and 
action in relationship without strengthening 
„the residue which ismemory.” This opinion 
» and) the. comment. that, ‘Observation from 
moment to moment may be an alternative to 
» traditional methods of learning,” may indicate 
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his advocacy of discovery and enquiry methods 
instead of the more conventional techniques. 
Again many teachers would with some justi- 
fication submit that heuristic methods have 
their limitations and may even be impracti- 
cable in the conditions which are encountered 
in the large mass of schools in our country. 

Few will dispute the contention that there 
has, been a deterioration in the quality of life 
in this country and a consequent degradation 
in the standards and environment of our 
schools and other educational institutions. 
There are many who are of the opinion that 
this rot in our educational system cannot be 
set right by merely tinkering with its structure 
or by providing a greater quantity of inputs of 
all. kinds; such individuals may be of the 
opinion that what may be required is a total 
overhaul, such as would occur if there was 
an upheaval in the country. similar to that 
which took place in Russia or China. Mr. 
Krishnamurthy has suggestions for schools 
which provide an alternative method based on 
awareness by the individual or himself and his 
environment and a re-examination. of: tradi- 
tional learning techniques. His hope pro- 
bably is that even in.a. rotten world, “good- 
ness”, even if it exists only in certain cases, 
may filter across a wider area. Considering the 
ineffectual results in this country of the filtra- 
tion theory when applied in the later periods 
of the last century and in the early periods of 
this one, there would again be many who would 
doubt) the occurrence of such a possibility. 
At the beginning of this review, it was men- 
tioned that there is much that many will. dis- 
agree with in reading through these series of 
letters. But there is also much that could 
stimulate a re-examination of our lives and 
practices. 


D.S. Basu 
Regional College of Education, M: ysore 


From the Librarian’s Desk 


Bellack, Alans and Hersen, Michel 
Research and Practice in Social Skills Training. 


New York, Plenum Press, 1979, pp. 358. 


Tue publication describes the nature of social 
skills; their role in psychopathology, and how 
they are assessed. Leading researchers in the 
field discuss the use of social skills training 
with various clinical populations as well as 
the current‘ state of the art, The, volume 
identifies strengths and weaknesses in current 
training programmes, citing numerous pro- 
blems,' unanswered questions, and faulty 
conclusions. Future directions for research 
are also discussed, 


Blumberg, Rhoda Lois and Dwaraki, Leela 
India's Educated Women: Options and Const- 
raints. Delhi, Hindustan Publishing Corporation 
(India), 1980, pp. 172. 


Tus authors have attempted to answer such 
questions as: What kinds of options are 
created for Indian’ women when they attain 
higher education ? How ‘are they constrained 
" by 'traditional tole “expectations” governing 
marriage, education and work ? How do they 
‘react to their changing roles ? The authors 
“have'combined ‘the findings of their 1966-1967 


study of Bangalore women graduates and post- 
graduates with new data obtained a decade 
latter. They contacted almost one-third of the 
women they had interviewed. Unlike her rural 
sisters, the urban educated woman was a rela- 
tively new entry into the world of paid employ- 
ment in. 1966-67. Despite her general accep- 
tance of customary norms and obedience to 
the family, the working woman was thought 
by many to be disadvantaged in the marriage 
market. By 1977, employed middle class 
women are as much taken for granted pheno- 
mena, and generally men seem to have deve- 
loped a craze for working. brides. The jobs 
held by sample members continue to be: limi- 
ted, with teaching, medicine and clerical 
work, However, some women have attained 
the Ph.D. and others are doing research. The 
largest proportion of the follow-up groups 
did marry; some are beginning to question the 
traditional household division of labour which 
puts double burden on the working wife. 


Ghosh, S.K. 
Women in Policing. New Delhi, Light & Life 


‚Publishers, 1981, pp. 155. 


Tur idea of women in ‘police force seemed 
very strange in the past but today it’has be- 
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come common place around the world. In 
this book the author provides an insight into 
the vital police work of women in 68 countries 
around the world. It analyses many issues 
surrounding the question of whether or not 
woman are well suited to fulfil policeman 
roles. It covers the statistical profile ofthe 
police woman, salaries, education, and the 
cultural norms, and psychological self-con- 
cepts that have produced the problem con- 
fronting the police woman. 


Judge, Ken (Ed,) 
Pricing the Social Serviees. London, Macmillan 
© Press, 1980, pp. 175, 


. 


IT examines ` dispassionately objectives of 
charging for social services, the implications 
for different services of ‘using them, ard the 
consequent impact on the consumer or clients. 
The first three chapters provide an’ introduc- 
‘tory survey of a range of contemporary pric- 
ing issues from education to water and local 
‘planning, and intréduce ‘some! of the most 
“important economic principles of pricing. 
The following three chapters’ consider diffe- 
" rent-aspects of the use of the price mechanism 
in representative public services» the transport 
sector, the! national health service and local 
‘authority social services. The concluding 
‘chapter! sconsiders some Widely sustained 
Jouniversalists’ arguments about the validity of 
using means tests and chargestto regulate. the 
delivery of social services in general and 
reviews the evidence available from empirical 
testing of such propositions in the ‚context of 
„all the schoo] meals service, _ bs 
‘The publication provides a new and long 
overdue examination of the theoretical objec- 
tives and practical implications of using the 
price mechanism to pursue the goals of social 
‚policy, VEDOJ suc 


Locurto, C.M., Terrace, H S, and 

Gibbon, John (Eds,) 
Autoshaping and Conditioning Theory. 
York, Academic Press, 1981, pp. 313. 


New 


THE publication focuses on the comprehensive 
review. of the impact of autoshaping on con- 
ditioning theory. Autoshaping constitutes a 
most dramatic advancement in experimental 
psychology in the past decade, a development 
that has provided new opportunities for study 
of the interactions between Pavlovian and 
operant conditioning. Autoshaping has also 
encouraged the development of original ex- 
perimental procedures and new, theoretical 
models of conditioned behaviour. Autoshap- 
ing and conditioning theory is. organized to 
reflect this wide ranging influence, Separate 
sections evaluate the consideration of auto- 
shaping to our "understanding: of biological, 
associative and) temporal factors:in: condi- 
tioning. Within each! section, experimental 
developments since the inception of autoshap- 
ing/research are surveyed in detail:,Contem- 
porary theoretical ideas are examined inthe 
light of these data, with discussion: of several 
new models. Autoshaping and conditioning 
theory is calculated to helpras:a professional 
level: reference for, graduate students.and 
psychologists interested in learning! theory, 
animal behaviour, biological/evolutionary 
influences on learning. 


Mehta, Usha, Billimoria, Rosebeh ang ' 93 
Thakkar, Usha ; 
Women and Men Voters: The 1977-80 Experi- 
ment. New Delhi, Election Archives, 1981, 
pp:-290. } I i 


Tue book reviews the performance and gnon- 
performance) of the j governments and. also 
promises made. by, „Congress-L. party, in 1980 
particularly with regard to. amelioration. of 
the lot of women.. It, seeks to. study, how.and 


„why all „governments failed\to, redeem many 
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of their promises with men and women. The 
role of the President has also been discussed 
in this regard. 


Pathak, Jyoteeshwar and Sharma; D.C. 
Cultural Heritage of the Dogras. New Delhi, 
Light and Life Publishers, 1980, pp. 177. 


THE book highlights the heroic deeds of 
Dogras on various \\fronts*during the two 
World Wars and their excellent role in defend- 
ing the country after independence. It 
attempts to presenta coherent änd.conjointed 
account of the history and culture of Dogras 
and to provide various nursing links and little 
known facts about,Dogtras. 


Pocock, Douglas CD. (Ed) N 
Humanistic Geography and Literature : Essays 
on the Experience of Place. London, Barnes 
and Noble Books, 1981, pp. 224. 


It is a collection of essays written by distin- 
guished geographers, each writing on a parti- 
cular theme, examining how creative writers 
have handled space and place and what|geo- 
graphers can learn from a writer’s treatment 
of the environment. The geographers bring 
their own perspective into the field of literary 
criticism and attempt to add a new dimension 
to the interpretation of literature. 


Sardar Patel Institute of Administration, 
Madras. (Ed.) 
Administration end Pelitics in Modern Demo- 
cracies.. Allahabad, Chugh Publications, 1976, 
pp. 356. ISITID OT 
THE book is a collection of essays contributed 
by eminent persons like V. V. Giri, Zakir 
Hussain, Chester Bowles, Paul Gore Booth, 
Ruthnaswamy and K.P.S. Menon. They have 
shed light on different facets of administration 
and politics in India, viz. democracy, welfare 
state, planning, community development, pan- 
chayat raj, socialism, democratic administra- 
tion, dictatorship, administrative systems in 
other countries, personnel administration, etc. 


Shyamlal 
Caste and Political Mobilisation; The Bhangis. 
Jaipur, Panchsheel Prakashan, 1981, pp. 134. 


Tuae publication focuses on the study of Urban 
Rajasthan Society built upon the pattern of 
social and political, mobility among a lower 
cost—-Bhangi—the community of scavengery 
workers, who live in the city of Jodhpur, 
Rajasthan, The study covers the early efforts 
of scattered Bhangis to move first on social 
front and later on turned to political sphere 
which begins from 1923 and concludes when 
the Sixth Lok Sabha election was held in 1977. 
It records and presents socio-religious condi- 
tions of the Bhangis, development and orga- 
nization of reform groups prior to 1947. 
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Indian Educational Review " 


A Quarterly Journal of Research 


Indian Educational Review, being published by NCERT, is one 
of the top journals in the field of educational research in India, 
The Journal has a balanced coverage, including articles’ on all 
aspects of education and different fields of educational research, 
with a definite bias for problems relating to Indian education. 


Indian Educational Review contains research articles, research 
notes, book reviews, Ph.D. theses abstracts, materials on new 
horizons and other feature articles. The areas covered by the 
Journal include sociology of education, economics of education, 
philosophy and history of education, comparative education, 
educational technology, work-experience and vocationalization, 
science and humanities, teacher education, educational psycho- 
logy and such other allied subjects which have relevance to the 
Indian situation. 


Further details may be obtained from 
Prof. R. P. Singh 
General Editor, Indian Educational Review 
Journals Cell, NCERT 
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